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THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF OLD FRANCE. 


Histoire des Institutions Politiques de VAn- 
cienne France. Par Fustel de Coulanges. 
Vol. I. (Paris: Hachette et Cie., 1875.) 


Tue volume of his History of French Politi- 
cal Institutions which M. Fustel de Cou- 
langes has lately published is not unworthy 
of the language with which it was intro- 
duced to the notice of the English public by 
the French correspondent of the ACADEMY. 
It is the fruit of a very original mind, 
learned with the learning which does honour 
to the younger generation of French scholars, 
and its style has some of the highest quali- 
ties of French writing, terseness, pangency 
and Incidity. Still it cannot be denied that 
the book is animated by a spirit which, 
though it may occasionally render services 
to history, is but little likely to produce 
historical works of the greatest and most per- 
manent value. It is the most thoroughgoing 
attempt which has yet been made by a really 
learned man to reduce the importance of the 
German elements in French civilisation to a 
minimum, and to trace the institutions of 
feudal France almost exclusively to the Ro- 
man Empire. At the same time, it is to be 
recollected that the present volume is only 
introductory. The true stress of the un- 
dertaking will come in the succeeding 
volume, which is to deal with the “ Régime 
Féodal.” 

The account which M. Fustel de Cou- 
langes gives of the Roman Empire, of its 
mechanism, and of the institutions which it 
sheltered, is full of interest. This account 
is almost wholly eulogistic. There is, in 
fact, no set of commonplace opinions which 
more urgently require revision than the un- 
favourable judgments vulgarly passed on 
the great dominion which has stamped its 
traces on every corner of the Western 
world. The chief source of these criticisms 
is probably the language of the Christian 
writers as to the system presided over 
by their enemies and persecutors. M. 
Fustel de Coulanges observes on this (p. 277) 
that the pagans said as much evil of the 
Christians as the Christians of the pagans, 
and that there was probably much exaggera- 
tion in both sets of censures. It may be 
added that, since the Christian communities 
were reconciled to the Empire as soon as it 
had accepted their principles, their quarrel 
must have been with the society of the 
Roman world and not with the forms of 
civil authority by which it was controlled. 
But another cause has led to the conven- 
tional depreciation of the Roman Empire, 
ince it has undoubtedly been thought to be 








condemned by the most earnest and weighty 
of the writers who had actual experience of 
it. M. Fustel de Coulanges has the inge- 
nious observation, that Tacitus and Juvenal 
were no more enemies of the Empire than 
Saint-Simon was an enemy of Monarchy. 
They wrote bitterly of mad and bad Empe- 
rors, not of the Empire. Tacitus doubtless 
has left nothing which permits us to suppose 
that he ever expected the restoration of the 
Roman Republic. Still it is hardly to be 
questioned that this class of writers had a 
speculative preference for the libera respub- 
lica, perhaps produced in part by their 
training in Greek literature, and that Taci- 
tus in particular, to whom a man of eques- 
trian rank is a man of relatively low birth, 
disliked the levelling effects of the Imperial 
rule and looked back with regret to the 
times of that mighty aristocracy which had 
conquered the world. 

But the evidence of the popularity of the 
Roman Empire with the vast majority of its 
subjects is a great deal too strong to be re- 
sisted. Much of it is new, and it is con- 
stantly accumulating. It consists mainly in 
that great body of inscriptions which testify 
to the reverence and even the love of the 
provincial populations for Rome, the Empire 
and the Emperor. M. Fustel de Coulanges 
insists on the sincerity of the language em- 
ployed in them; they have been collected 
over too wide a surface, and often from 
places which had too little to expect 
from falsehood, for it to be possible to 
explain them on the assumption of hypo- 
crisy. The vulgar opinion that they are 
the growth of the debasement of the 
human spirit, and of the ever-increasing 
adulation which was its consequence, cannot 
be made to square with the facts. The tes- 
timony of the inscriptions is strongest 
during the earlier period of the Empire; 
after a while their language begins to ring 
hollow, and the Christian hostility to many 
of the institutions of the Roman world in- 
directly makes itself felt. The Empire had 
in truth obtained, and to a great extent de- 
served, the gratitude of a large part of man- 
kind by delivering it either from the anarchy 
of barbarism or from the corruption and 
cruelty of provincial governors. The dif- 
ference between the methods by which the 
Republic and the Empire had respectively 
attempted to cope with this last great evil 
comes strongly home to persons acquainted 
with the history of British India, The Re- 
public had passed severe laws, and had 
given extensive jurisdiction to its tribunals, 
The Empire adopted the expedient of strict 
and highly-centralised administration; and 
it was the method of the Empire which 
succeeded. Nevertheless, as M. de Con- 
langes has observed, the centralisation of 
the Roman Empire was distinguished from 
the centralised governments of some modern 
States by the singular fewness of the func- 
tionaries by which it was managed. “ L’au- 
torité impériale,” he says, ‘ne plagait pas 
un représentant dans chaque village. Elle 
ne nommait pas une multitude de juges et 
de percepteurs d’impéts, et ne disposait pas 
d’un nombre infini d’emplois. Elle ne se 
chargeait méme pas de tous les soins de 
police. Encore moins jugeait-elle nécessaire 
de diriger ]’éducation de la jeunesse.” The 





tacit contrast is, of course, with modern 
France ; but the Roman Empire may, for 
some purposes, be more usefully compared 
with the British government of India; and 
it seems clear that the Roman administra- 
tive system, which may be easily restored 
from the Notitia Dignitatum and the Theo- 
dosian Code, was worked, when the calls on 
it were greatest, by a much smaller number 
of hands than the system of imperfectly 
centralised administration which has grown 
up in British India. The comparative few- 
ness of its soldiers is even more remark- 
able than the fewness of its functionaries. 
Even when its legions were facing the Irish on 
one side and the Persians on the other, the 
wildest of the Teutonic and Sclavonic races 
towards the north and the wandering tribes 
of the Sahara towards the south, it does not 
seem to have had more than 400,000 men 
under arms. 

M. Fustel de Coulanges does not fail to 
recognise all that was extravagant and ex- 
cessive in this reaction against the com. 
paratively ordered liberty of the Roman 
Republic and the wilder freedom of more 
barbarous societies. To the subjects of the 
Roman Empire, he observes with much 
point, “‘l’ancien régime était le gouvernement 
républicain.” The devotion of the Roman 
provincials to the Empire had, in fact, many 
of the characteristics of those political 
creeds, the offspring of revolution and of 
hatred of the past, which in our own day 
have grown up into something like religions, 
partly no doubt through artificial cultivation, 
such as Bonapartism or the worship of the 
“principles of 1789.” At the same time 
this devotion had another and a deeper 
source. M. de Coulanges insists that the 
divine honours paid to the Roman Emperors 
and to the Roman Imperial family were 
offered in all earnestness and sincerity. The 
evidence of the inscriptions that this was the 
case seems irresistible. It must always be 
remembered that the priests of this strange 
religion were not appointed from Rome but 
were popularly elected ; and that the worship 
of the Emperors was not only public but 
private. There are in the Louvre bronze 
statuettes of Augustus and Livia which 
must have belonged to the domestic oratory 
of some provincial family. Our author gives 
some striking instances of the superstitions 
prevailing in the Roman world; but on this 
subject a more general observation may be 
hazarded. We are too apt to associate reli- 
gious susceptibility with the influences of 
the greater and more spiritual religions. 
There is, however, a condition of the human 
mind before it has been brought under these 
influences in which nothing calls out reli- 
gious reverence so certainly and strongly as 
manifestations of irresistible power. I have 
lately expressed my opinion that nothing 
would at one time have been easier to the 
English in India than to make themselves 
and their government objects of worship ; 
and thus I have no doubt that the resistless 
power of the Roman Emperors was the 
secret of the temples erected in their 
honour, and of the priests who served in 
them. I must own that M. Fustel de Cou- 
langes seems to me tacitly to underrate the 
amount of barbarism contained in the Roman 
Empire—that is, the amount of primitive idea 
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and custom which survived under the sur- 
face of its institutions—but it was probably 
in this barbarism that the worship of the 
Roman Emperors had its roots. At the 
same time, the religion spread upwards 
among all classes, and was the basis of some 
of the most durable institutions of the 
Empire. When the sacrifices and the games 
were over, the priests of the deified Em- 
perors who had presided over them did not 
immediately separate. They remained to 
deliberate on the affairs of the province, and 
in Gaul constituted the assembly known as 
the Conciliwm Galliarum. This class of in- 
stitutions had a long and momentous history. 

The corrections supplied by M. Fustel de 
Coulanges to the received view of the so- 
called German invasions may be required in 
France, and they are certainly needed by 
the readers even of M. Guizot; but they 
will hardly be new to Englishmen familiar 
with Dean Merivale’s History of the Romans 
Under the Empire. The great points of 
the story may be briefly given. First of 
all, the Roman provinces on the left bank 
of the Rhine became full of Germans 
through peaceful settlement. Here the 
economical history of the Empire con- 
nects itself with the political and military 
history. The Europe of the Middle Ages 
abounded in great wastes, and in the Europe 
of the Roman Empire they must have been 
still more plentiful. But during the long 
peace of the Roman Empire large tracts were 
undoubtedly cleared, particularly in Gaul; 
and thus there arose an urgent want of 
hands for labour. Every victory, therefore, 
over the wilder races across the frontier, and 
every incursion repelled, was followed by a 
large transplantation of barbarians to Roman 
soil, who were settled there, not as slaves, 
nor to all appearance reluctantly, but with 
the peculiar tenure of the colonus. The 
same economical difficulty brought with it 
difficulties in recruiting the legions; and 
thus the auxiliary forces, consisting of bar- 
barians, grew steadily in importance at the 
expense of the regular troops. The policy 
of the Chiefs, or Kings, by whom these 
auxiliary troops were oflicered, was as much 
as possible to elbow out the legions; and at 
last a state of things was brought about 
which would have its parallel in India if the 
Punjab were garrisoned by the troops of 
Scindiah, and Madras by the contingent of 
the Nizam. The same system of billeting 
which the Theodosian Code minutely pre- 
scribes for the soldiery of the legions appears 
to have been applied to the auxiliary forces, 
of which the men became in technical 
phrase the hospites of the provincial landed 
proprietary ; and M. de Coulanges insists 
that in several cases this is what is meant 
when a Roman province is said to have been 
given up to the barbarians. The great and 
final effort of the Teutonic chiefs com- 
manding auxiliary troops was, however, to 
obtain civil in addition to military authority ; 
and when this concession was wrung from 
the Kmperor, nothing remained except to 
attenuate as much as possible the Empire 
itself, which was still the theoretical source 
of the powers actually exercised by the chiefs 
of the Vandals, the Burgundians, and the 
Franks. This theoretical supremacy was 
brought to its lowest point when, in con- 





formity with a vote of the Roman Senate 
in 496, the Eastern Emperor, Zeno, affected 
to reassume the entire authority which had 
been distributed between the Caesars of the 
East and West. 

There is no question that the account thus 
shortly summarised is a great deal nearer the 
truth than the impression which, according 
to M. Fustel de Coulanges, prevails in 
France, that there took place suddenly 
“une immense irruption de Germains;’’ that 
Gaul was “ inondée, écrasée, asservie.” Still 
at first sight the corrected version of the 
story would seem to suggest the same con- 
clusions as those of other recent writers— 
that in one way or another many pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire had become 
full of barbarians, and that their institutions, 
blending with those of the Romans, at 
length produced the system, remarkable 
among other things for the uniformity of its 
detail in all parts of Europe, which we call 
Feudalism. It appears, however, to be essen- 
tial to the positions which M. Fustel de 
Coulanges will endeavour to establish in his 
succeeding volume that he should rate at 
the lowest the influence of Teutonic insti- 
tutions ; and thus in several places he seems 
virtually to deny that the Germans had any 
institutions at all. The Germans who show 
themselves in history during the fifth cen- 
tury “ne sont pas un peuple jeune qui 
vient hardiment de faire sa place entre les 
peuples.” They are the remains of a race 
torn to pieces by intestine quarrels and 
weakened by constant defeat inflicted by 
Romans, Slavs and Huns—a race “ which 
has lost its institutions” (p. 317). “Ils 
n’ont aucune législation certaine .. . ils 
ont des traditions, des coutumes, mais rien 
d’arrété ni de fixe.” The weakness of this 
remarkable book, in fact, consists in the 
apparently wilful blindness of the writer to 
the evidence against him, and in his almost 
passionate denials of its value. German 
scholars have doubtless too much of the 
pride of nationality and have possibly un- 
der-estimated the evidence for the Roman 
origin of much of modern civilisation; but 
the investigations of such a writer as Sohm, 
connecting the institutions of the Salic Law 
with those described by Tacitus on the one 
hand, and with those of mediaeval Kurope 
on the other, ought of themselves to have 
precluded such assertions as those which 
have been quoted. It must be added that 
the very issue itself—the question, that is, 
which of several more ancient sets of insti- 
tutions produced the feudal institutions of a 
given European country, is one which modern 
research shows to be in a great degree idle 
and inadmissible. One writer may find 
plausible reasons for an opinion that the 
Manor or Fief is a development of the Teu- 
tonic vicus or Mark. Another may easily per- 
suade himself that he sees its origin in the 
fortified residence of a Roman provincial of 
Senatorian rank, with its home farms tilled 
by slaves, and its outlying dependencies settled 
by coloni bound to the soil. But when 
the same social and proprietary group is re- 
cognised among the Irish, among the Rus- 
sians, and among the Hindoos, the dispute 
whether it had an exclusively Roman or an 
exclusively German origin at once loses 
most of its interest. The striking resem- 





blances between the chief institutions in 
almost all countries of mediaeval Europe 
did not most probably arise from their 
having had this or that specific origin, but 
from the original identity (known to nobody 
better than the writer of the Cité Antique) 
of all Aryan institutions, and from the ten- 
dency which they long retained to develop 
themselves in the same way. What share 
in producing the result belonged to the in- 
stitutions of the Romans, the most advanced 
of all in one particular direction, is a pro- 
blem on which no amount of learning would 
be wasted ; but, before it is solved, several 
lines of research now almost untouched 
must be followed out. Among them are the 
enquiry whether a vast amount of primitive 
law and idea did not survive in the Roman 
provinces from the times before the con- 
quest, and the question whether that multi- 
tude of slaves which constituted so large a 
part of their population did really live, as 
the Roman law seems to assume that they 
did, without any institutions whatsoever. 
H. 8. Maing. 








India and its Native Princes: Travels in 
Central India and in the Provinces of Bom- 
bay and Bengal. By Louis Rousselet. 
Revised and edited by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Buckle. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1875. 

Le Tour du Monde is one of the best publica- 
tions of a class which, whatever its object, 
is eminently calculated to popularise the 
study of geography. We will go further, 
and say that such a publication is occasion- 
ally most useful in throwing new light on 
the geography of regions the commonly re- 
ceived or conventional aspect of which is 
more or less obscured by illiterate and un- 
scientific error. The interesting notes of 
M. de Blocqueville, for fourteen months a 
prisoner among the Turkmans, published in 
the weekly rumbers of 1866, may be cited 
as a case in point. A careful perusal of 
these papers should enable us to add to or 
amend our maps of Central Asia in many 
essential details; and though the French 
orthography be little less perpiexing than 
the Russian, its phonetic significance may 
be turned to useful account in an English 
record. 

The letterpress of the Tour du Monde con- 
sists of original articles, as well as transla- 
tions and reproductions: but the character 
of its illustrations, more especially of new 
scenes or persons, and the low figure at 
which each “livraison” is priced, are in 
themselves sufficient to secure a large circu- 
lation. Among other valuable products of 
this French pictorial serial, L’Inde des 
Rajahs is pre-eminent, and no more prac- 
tical testimony to the successful industry of 
its intelligent author could well be afforded 
than its reproduction in our own language 
in the form of the really beautiful volume 
before us. Nor let the hesitating purchaser 
suppose that he is to be dazzled and caught 
by externals. To our mind the green cover, 
with its gay gilding and lettering, is the 
least refined and attractive part of the whole 
book ; and a plainer, if more solid, exterior 
would have been fitter complement to a work 
of such exceptional truth and finish, Outof 
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more than 300 illustrations, of which one- 
third are full-page engravings, there is 
scarcely one that does not merit comm<nda- 
tion, and some are simply admirable. 
Whether hand-drawing or photograph, re- 
presenting active or still life, town or 
country, artificial monument or wonder of 
nature, the result is artistic and striking. 
Where all are so good, we are at a loss to 
select the best. Who that has been a 
resident in Bombay does not recognise the 
individual Persian seated beside page 32, or 
the faithful types beside page 6, as oa pages 
16, 22, 29, 30 and 31? Who, whether he 
has seen the originals or not, will fail to be 
charmed with the architectural specimens of 
Westernand Central India—including Rewah 
and Govindgarh in the east, Agra and Dehli 
north, and many places north and south— 
so tastefully brought together and exhibited 
by the enterprising French traveller ? 

M. Rousselet arrived in India in July, 
1864, having experienced on his outward 
voyage the violence of the south-west mon- 
soon, which had left him and his fellow- 
passengers prisoners for six days in the 
saloon of the steamer. His consolatory re- 
flection on this occasion, that the wind was 
favourable and things might have been 
worse, was warranted and natural. Had 
the wind been contrary the six might have 
been twelve days, a period of mental and 
physical distress to which many homeward- 
bound Indians can bear personal testimony. 
We can well understand that the “ British 
Hotel” was found disappointing, and that 
even a cottage in Mazagon proved a plea- 
sant relief from its uncomfortable ways and 
unpleasant resources; but let us hear our 
traveller on the latter place, when describing 
the snakes which infest it :— 


“No precaution is of avail to keep these rep- 
tiles out of the house, and you cannot go out of 
doors without running the risk of setting foot on 
one of them. The vegetation also attracts a great 
number of insects, and at nightfall there arises on 
every side a noisy concert from a thousand little 
crickets, grasshoppers, and other insects, that to 
unaccustomed ears gives the effect of a piercing 
and continuous cry. Add to this the frequent 
assemblages of jackals near your house, striking 
up their melancholy strains, to which all the 
pariah dogs in the neighbourhood think them- 
selves bound to respond, and you will have some 
idea of the sublime tranquillity of the night in this 
favoured town. I recommend it, however, to the 
enthusiastic naturalist, for, beside the mosquitos, 
which here are of remarkable size, he will have 
the pleasure of the company or vicinity of the 
bundy-coot rat, which is of a monstrous size ; the 
musk rat, an inoffensive animal, but not agreeable 
to nervous people, on account of its smell and its 
sharp cries; the enormous bull-frog, whose voice 
Justifies the name it bears; and also the Indian 
vampire, called here the flying fox.” 

Without being partial to Mazagon, its 
hotels or its gardens, its streets, lanes, shops, 
or private banglas, we might have been dis- 
posed to detect a dash of extra colour in the 
above unattractive picture; but when the 
writer, on the other hand, talks of the 
“immense bungalows of the rich merchants 
and high Government officials ” on Malabar 
Hill, another well-known suburb of Bombay 
—some of the houses displaying “a richness 
and sumptuousness truly Asiatic’ when he 
speaks of their columns, verandahs, porticos, 
terraces, flights of steps, china vases, statues, 








and fountains ; the scale seems to incline in 
the opposite direction, and we are ready to 
admit his impartiality and freedom from 
prejudice. Detention at the Presidency 
during the remainder of the monsoon, and 
until late in September, enabled him to 
apprehend the Share-mania, that extra- 
ordinary visitation under the influence of 
which none but the most single-hearted 
escaped unscathed —a visitation potent 
enough to dwarf a noble ambition into a 
mercenary craving, transforming the states- 
man into the stock-broker—and which pre- 
sented one of the most undesirable of phases 
for exposure to the eye of an observant 
neighbour. He describes the occurrence 
generally as “that famous movement in 
1864—65, which for a moment raised Bombay 
to the very height of prosperity only to pre- 
cipitate it into the disorders of a terrible 
crisis.” 

Setting forth in September, M. Rousselet 
visits Elephanta and Kenhari, but is driven 
back from Mahim to Bombay with jangal 
fever. He is sufficiently recovered to renew 
explorations in December, and his winter 
and spring tour extends to the Nizam’s 
capital of Haidarabad. Among other won- 
ders he has now seen and describes, inde- 
pendently of the Matheran Sanatorium, are 
the caves of Karli, Ellora and Ajunta. He 
says little of Golkondah or Bijapir; but his 
narrative is embellished with a beautiful 
illustration of a monument from the necro- 
polis at the former place. It would have 
been well, perhaps, had he added one or two 
pages of historical abstract and research for 
the abode of Muslim kings whose territorial 
wealth has passed into a proverb, and who, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
of our era, exercised a considerable influence 
over Central India. Their possessions were 
absorbed by Aurangzib into the Mughal Em- 
pire in 1687. 

On the next expedition from Bombay that 
city is fairly left behind; and we move 
through Bassein, Surat, Broach, Baroda, 
Ahmadabad, Rajpir and the Bhil districts, 
to Rajputana. Six months are spent in the 
capital and country of Khandi Rao, brother 
and predecessor of the late iil-starred Gaik- 
wir Malhar Rao; and his hospitality and 
friendliness are warmly eulogised. Both M. 
Rousselet and his companion M. Schaum- 
burg, are presented with khila’ts, or robes of 
honour, on taking leave; and the former 
calls upon his readers to imagine how pain- 
ful it must have been to tear himself from 
““a state of existence so fascinating” as that 
which he had enjoyed at Baroda. The last 
day of the year 1865 is passed at Udipir, 
and all but the last two months of 1866 are 
devoted to Rajasthan. 

We cannot but think a grand opportunity 
was lost in confining the tour to the better 
known districts of this interesting region, 
and that the tourist would have done wisely 
had he somewhat extended his acquaintance 
with the Rajput rulers. Time was certainly 
at his disposal to visit Jodhpur, Jaisalmir and 
Bikanir; and had these comparatively over- 
looked States been included in his programme, 
students of British India would have bene- 
fited from the innovation, and readers of the 
Tour dw Monde would have been equally 
pleased. Fertility, shikar, and a hospitable 





host are, no doubt, preferable to barrenness, 
absence of game, and several maigre days in 
succession: but so earnest and energetic a 
raconteur as M. Rousselet would hardly have 
been deterred by physical inconveniences 
from penetrating to the land of the more 
western Rajpiits, had he known what was 
there in store for his pen and pencil. To 
say nothing of the Jain temples, the fort, 
Diwan Salim Chand’s house, and the tanks 
outside the town—one street in Jaisalmir 
would have furnished a sufficient number of 
quaint and picturesque interiors and ex- 
teriors to form an attractive volume. It is 
not that there is a lack of the beautifal in 
Udipur, Jaipur, Ajmir and Alwar; but the 
life and scenery of these particular localities 
have been often represented to the general 
reader, and, on the other hand, much less is 
known to the outer world of Bikanir and 
Jaisalmir. We commend the subject to the 
notice of future travellers, especially artists 
and photographers. 

Want of space compels us to be brief in 
reviewing further the Indian travels and ex- 
periences of the author of L’ Inde des Rajahs 
up to the period of his embarkation at Cal- 
cutta in September, 1868. He accompanied 
the Maharao Rajah of Alwar to Agra, and 
attended the great darbar held by the Vice- 


‘roy in November, 1866, an event which he 


considers one of the most important mark- 
ing the British rule in India. Thence, con- 
trary to his original intention of proceeding 
direct from Jaipur to Dehli, Lahor and 
Kashmir, he traced out a route ‘which, 
after leading through Bundelcund to Bhopal, 
would bring him back to Agra, through 
Malwa and Haraonti.” Owing to a long 
residence at Bhopal and in the vicinity, 
under the favouring influence of the Rani, 
at whose hands M. Rousselet and friend 
received a second robe of honour, a full year 
was eked out in the fulfilment of this pro- 
gramme. Agra was left on December 15, 
1866, and returned to about December 31, 
1867. In January, 1868, the travellers are 
at Dehli; in February they part company ; 
after this, our author is alone. He pushes 
on to Peshawar, visits and describes Simla, 
Benares, Cawnptir, Lakhnau, and Chandar- 
nagor; and winds up his whole tour at 
Calcutta. Amid the final pages are found 
sketches of Pondicherry and Ceylon; but 
they are unaccompanied by any descriptive 
notice. 

The volume is appropriately dedicated to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ; 
and we know no book better fitted to lie on 
the table of a passenger-vessel steaming 
between Suez and Bombay, or better calcu- 
lated for desultory reference by visitors and 
tourists proceeding to India, or even when 
quitting its unquestionably sultry shores. 
It is not only more readable than are illus- 
trated works in general ; it is also interesting 
and instructive. F. J. Goupsmip. 








At the meeting of the Society of Biblical Ar- 
chaeology on November 2, the following papers 
will be read :—“ On the Egyptian Mummy in the 
Collection of the Duke of Sutherland,” by Dr. 
Birch; ‘Some Osteological Notes on the same 
Mummy,” by Professor Flower; “On some Frag- 
ments of the Babylonian Account of the Crea- 
tion,’ by Mr. George Smith. 
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Recollections of Colonel de Gonneville. Pub- 
lished by his Daughter, the Countess de 
Mirabeau. Edited from the French by 
Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of the 
“Heir of Redclyffe.” (London: Hurst 
& Blackett, 1875.) 


WE believe that there is no one who studies 
history who does not desire to have a closer 
acquaintance with the characters whose 
actions are described than history gives. 
We see the great men with whose actions 
history deals rather as statues hewn out of 
stone than as living men; the magnitude of 
the events in which they have been actors 
seems to attach to the men themselves, 
and appears to remove them from the sym- 
pathy of ordinary human beings. And yet 
such a knowledge of men and events cannot 
be correct. We cannot have a sound basis 
on which to frame our ideas of the characters 
of men unless we obtain a closer acquaint- 
ance with them than ordinary history gives. 
We want to see the actors off the stage. 
We wish to hear the Tragedy Queen speak to 
her children and order her household. To 
form a correct judgment of character we 
must do not only this, but we must under- 
stand the feelings of the people with whom, 
the ideas of the age in which, they lived. 

It is the province of biography to fill this: 
place. Personal memoirs afford the filling in 
and the shading of the great outlines given 
by history. Who is there who does not 
take his ideas of men and letters in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century from 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson? Where do we 
seek our ideas of men and manners under 
Charles II. ? Is it not in Pepys’ Diary, rather 
than Clarendon’s History? Valuable as 
personal narratives are, they are more espe- 
cially valuable when they treat of military 
events. We believe that Muffling and De 
Fesenzac ure more valuable to the student 
of military history than a library of formal 
books on strategy and tactics. They give 
details as to small events, such as the 
weather, the quantity of food, the temper 
of men, the state of their shoes, &c., all 
of which are absolutely essential if cor- 
rect ideas of the great campaigns and 
battles are to be formed. The Recollections 
of Colonel de Gonneville is a book of this 
class, and one of the most valuable we have 
met with, bearing with it the power that 
truth simply told always does. Belonging 
to one of the oldest families of Normandy, 
Aymar de Gonneville enlisted as a private 
soldier in a cavalry regiment, his family, like 
many others, having suffered in the French 
Revolution. And here we may remark that 
one of the chief causes of the great success 
of the French under the Consulate and in 
the earlier days of the Empire was the 
moral power that the army possessed from 
the large number of educated young men 
belonging to the upper classes who were 
then in the ranks. 

Few of Colonel de Gonneville’s readers 
but will feel for him, as he describes his 
first introduction to military service, and his 
bedfellow, Corporal Henneson :— 


“ Before I became a soldier a captain seemed to 
me to be but a very ordinary sort of gentleman, 
and as soon as I joined the regiment he appeared 
to me perched on a pinnacle that I never could 





reach, there were so many steps between. I was 
the last of a troop of a hundred and twenty men, 
most of whom had seen active service. I had be- 
come their comrade, even their inferior, as I had 
never seen fire; and when I found myself with 
them on my first evening, in a great room forming 
a corridor of a convent, with thirty beds in a row, 
half of one of which was mine, with a solitary 
candle stuck in a potato by way of a candlestick, 
shedding only a melancholy light—my family, my 
father’s house, the ease and sweet remembrance of 
my youth rose up to make a cruel contrast with 
the surroundings that must encircle me daily for 
an unlimited period. I managed to conquer this 
attack of discouragement and disgust, as well as 
similar feelings roused by other matters.” 

Transferred to the 6th Cuirassiers in less 
than a year as a sub-lieutenant by the 
interest of its colonel, De Gonneville went 
to Italy and took part, under Masséna, in 
the campaign of 1805. The feelings with 
which every man first sees death on the 
tield of battle are thus described :— 

‘“‘T found myself for the first time on a field of 

battle. We halted every moment ; beside the 
corpses beneath my horse’s feet, there were others 
on the hedges on each side, so close to me that I 
could have touched them. They were perfectly 
naked and their hideous wounds visible; those at 
the bottom of the road had been mutilated and 
crushed by the wheels of the artillery. Their 
hair stood on end and their faces were dreadful. 
I confess that this sight very much cooled my 
martial ardour; I thought of my father, my 
mother, my brother, all so dear to me, whom I had 
left in Normandy, and sorrowfully considered that 
perhaps in a few hours, I too should be dead, 
naked, and crushed by the artillery, and this was 
entirely beside the notions I had given myself of 
the honours paid to the men who had fallen on 
the field of battle.” 
Ideas similar to these float through all 
men’s minds when they first see death on 
the battle-field; strange it is how quickly 
duty and custom blunt these feelings. 

Following the 6th Cuirassiers, we are 
brought to the winter campaign in Prussian 
Poland in 1806-7; and here we find details 
of the frightful sufferings endured by the 
French army, sufferings which broke down 
the spirit of discipline and ultimately pro- 
duced the fall of the French Empire. 

Sent on a foraging expedition with twenty- 
five men, De Gonneville was cut off and 
taken prisoner by a superior force, he and 
all his men having been wounded. Most 
kindly treated by his captors, the leader of 
whom was a Count Von Moltke, the small 
party of French cuirassiers were passed from 
place to place mixed up with the wounded 
from the field of Eylaun—at one time beaten 
and attacked by the Prussian peasants, who 
lost no opportunity of manifesting their 
hatred, even at the expense of wounded and 
dying men; at another treated kindly by the 
Poles, who looked onthe French as deliverers ; 
until they finally reached K6nigsberg, where 
by a kind and soldier-like attention De 
Gonneville’s sword was returned to him, 
and where he found a serjeant who had 
helped to capture him astonished at the 
condescension of an offer of his hand. These 
two traits, the keen feeling of military 
honour prompting the Prussians to return 
the prisoner his broken sword, and the great 
gap between the commissioned and non-com- 
missioned ranks, are very characteristic, 
and might have happened in the Prussian 
army yesterday. Having been exchanged, 





Von Moltke took the French prisoners to 
their own lines, and like a gallant gentleman 
spoke highly of the courage displayed by 
De Gonneville. This stuod him in good 
stead. Shortly after he rejoined his regiment, 
the cavalry division was inspected by the 
Emperor. The regiments were drawn up— 

“ When a brilliant staff appeared, at the head 

a man of the most martial figure and appearance ; 
he wore a knightly tunic covered with embroidery, 
white pantaloons, and half-high riding-boots; a 
cap of cloth with a red busby bag and bearing a 
plume of black ostrich feathers shaded his head ; 
an antique sword hung by his left side, suspended 
slantwise from the shoulder with its jewelled hilt 
glittering in the sun. I thought it was the Em- 
peror, but it was only Murat.” 
Soon the Emperor came up, and De Gonne- 
ville naively remarks :—‘* He was far from 
having the martial and terrible appearance of 
the personage I had at first taken for him.” 
The close inspection that followed, the 
searching questions as to, How many men 
were absent, sick, or otherwise ? How many 
effectives? and the sharp rebukes when 
errors were made, or hesitation evinced, 
showed the great captain’s power of dealing 
with details. The keen eye of the Emperor 
noted De Gonneville’s horse improperly 
equipped, and on learning that he had just 
come out of the enemy’s prison, the cutting 
remark that followed, changed into a low 
and gracious bow when the circumstances 
were explained, showed the leader of men. 

The battle of Heilsburg enabled the Em- 
peror to fulfil his promise to the colonel 
of the 6th Cuirassiers, ‘‘a bullet or a general’s 
stars:”’ as aide-de-camp to General d’Avenay 
De Gonneville left the 6th Cuirassiers. 

The curious glimpses of society that are 
given in the descriptions of the houses in 
which the General and his staff were billeted 
are very amusing. At one of these houses, 
Baron de Colla’s, the general gave a ball, 
presenting the young lady with a dress, the 
aide-de-camp adding a pair of white satin © 
slippers, embroidered with pearls, and a— 
toothbrush. It is pleasant to note these 
kindly acts, and also the life friendships that 
appear to have originated between some of 
the Prussian nobility and the French officers. 

Promoted to the rank of captain, De 
Gonneville followed his general to Spain, 
where matters were looking very serious. 
Dupont’s capitulation at Baylen, the subse- 
quent flight of Joseph from Madrid, and 
the occupation by the French of a defensive 
line behind the Ebro, had compelled the 
Emperor to take Spanish affairs into his 
own hands. 

Two points are. here worthy of being 
noted, as showing peculiar traits in the 
Emperor’s character—both denoting that 
smallness of mind in some things which he 
possessed. 

A certain colonel who had been put out of 
the army for voting at the Plébiscite for 
the Empire besought Napoleon to replace 
him :— 

“¢ And if I give you employment, will you be 
wrongheaded again ? ’—‘ Sire, I will do everything 
that is in my power to serve as agreeably as pos- 
sible.’—If that is the case,’ said the Emperor, ‘come 
to me at Bayonne.’” 

When the Somosierra Pass was being 
forced, a certain Colonel Piré was ordered to 
reconnoitre, and see whether a charge cf 
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cavalry could be pushed up the pass on to the 
battery; he came back and said it was impos- 
sible. “The speech and manner of saying 
it put the Emperor in such a rage, that he 
struck at M. de Piré with his whip, and the 
blow was only escaped by a quick move- 
ment in retreat.” 

The first marked the parvenu who had 
forced his way to power, and dreaded those 
who opposed him. The second showed that 
want of gentlemanlike feeling which so often 
distinguished the Emperor. 

After the capture of Madrid, Sir John 
Moore made his memorable advance on 
Sahagun—an advance which saved Spain, 
and which, for boldness and skill, is per- 
haps unequalled as a military operation. 
Readers of Napier’s Peninsular War will 
remember the eager spring Napoleon made 
on the English army ; how he forced his way, 
despite the lateness of the season and a 
tremendous snow-storm, on foot across the 
Guaderama mountains in the hope of 
catching the English army before Moore 
could withdraw it. During this terrible 
weather the soldiers of Lapisse’s division 
loudly declared their intention of shooting the 
Emperor, and dared one another to fire at 
him. Napoleon, walking in front, listened 
as if he did not care a bit for it. But on 
the summit being reached he ordered Lapisse 
to take his division to certain villages at the 
foot of the mountain and quarter them there 
for the night :— 


“The following day the Emperor on his appear- 
ance was cheered. Enthusiasm was at its height! It 
was Lapisse’s division—the same that the evening 
before in crossing the Guaderama had used the 
seditious language I have mentioned! In the 
villages where they had spent the night they had 
found food and wine—and this was the explana- 
tion of the sudden change, as the Emperor doubt- 
less had foreseen.” 


Here we see the results of the demoralisa- 
tion produced by imperfect training of 
troops, hurrying men to the field undisci- 
plined to fill the voids left. by the disciplined 
soldiers that war had claimed for its victims. 
Space does not permit us to follow de Gon- 
neville through the Wagram campaign, and 
again to Spain, where he served under 
Suchet. 

One of the most interesting portions of 
the book is the account of the defence of 
Hamburg by Davoust, in which the writer 
took a prominent part. . Although informed 
that Napoleon had abdicated, Davoust still 
held out—France remained although the 
Emperor had passed away—and without an 
order from the head of the State, be he who 
he might, the gallant soldier refused to yield 
an inch of ground over which the flag of 
France waved. De Gonneville, who had 
served in the wars of the Empire, who 
had helped to raise French glory so high, 
died at Nancy in 1872. He thus saw and 
heard the continued march of the Germans 
through that beautiful city. Painful, in- 
deed, must have been the feelings of the old 
man—all the more painful because he had 
many intimate friends in the German ranks. 

he Germans appear to have felt for the 
old veteran, and the Crown Prince called 
on him and reminded him how, in 1808, 

ce was victorious and Prussia crushed. 

We cannot conclude a notice of this 





interesting and instructive book without re- 
marking how admirably on the whole it has 
been translated. Miss Yonge has shown pre- 
viously that she can write with ease and 
vigour. This translation is quite on a par 
with her former works : indeed, its highest 
praise is that it reads more like an original 
production than a translation. The accu- 
racy of the rendering of the military terms, 
and the care with which the English equi- 
valents have been sought, leave nothing to 
be desired. Rosert Home. 








UTENHOVEN AND THE REFORMERS. 


Simplea et fidelis Narratio de Instituta ac 
demum dissipata Belgarum  aliorumque 
Peregrinorum in Anglia Ecclesia; et potis- 
simum de susceptis postea illius nomine 
itineribus quaeque eis in illis evenerunt. In 
qua multa de OCaenae Dominicae negocio 
aliisque rebus lectu dignissimis tractantur. 
Per Johannem Utenhovium Gandavum. 
Lucae 17: ‘ Fieri non potest quin veniant 
offendicula; vae tamen illi per quem 


veniunt.” (1560.) 


Lirrte is known in this country of this very 
scarce book, which perhaps throws more 
light on the secret history of the changes in 
religious matters of Edward VI.’s reign than 
any other single volume published at that 
period, with the exception of The Troubles of 
Frankfort. The latter, though very little 
read, has been reprinted several times. 
Utenhoven’s work has attracted less atten- 
tion because of its being in Latin. It has 
never been translated; and so we consider 
that no further apology is necessary for intro- 
dneing it to the notice of readers who are 
interested in the History of the Reforma- 
tion. Though there is no name of a printer 
on the title-page, the last leaf shows that it 
was printed by Jo. Oporinus, at Basle, in 
March, 1560 ; and at the end of the narra- 
tive it appears that its author completed it 
August 29, 1557, himself being at that time 
in Poland with his friend Alasco. Alasco 
himself wrote the preface to it, which is 
dated from Kalisch, in Poland, March 26, 
1558, and which vouches for the truth of 
the narrative, complaining that it was no 
longer possible to be silent as to the treatment 
they had experienced, as all their gentleness 
had only served the purpose of increasing 
the rudeness and cruelty of their adversaries. 
This is followed by another preface, written 
by the author himself, dated Cracow, February 
1, 1559. 

The principal value of the work is owing 
to the evidence which it supplies of the 
influence of the schools of Zurich and Geneva 
on the changes which took place between 
1549 and 1553. It has scarcely yet come 
to be recognised that from the first moment 
of the accession of Somerset to the protec- 
torate, that is, from February 1, 1547, there 
was a systematic attempt made to alter the 
form of worship, and to get rid of all cere- 
monial in the Church of England, so as to 
assimilate it as nearly as possible to the form 
adopted by the reformed congregations of 
France and Switzerland, as distinguished 
from that which prevailed in Saxony and 
other parts of the Continent where the name 
of Protestant prevailed. The hatred which 








Luther had all his life shown towards the 
Zwinglian party was continued by his ad- 
herents after his death towards that fusion 
of Zwinglianism and Calvinism which was 
effected by the Consensus Tigurinus of 1549. 
Till that period Cranmer had been able to 
indulge his favourite theory of amalgamating 
the English with foreign Protestant and 
Reformed congregations in one harmonious 
whole, which should be able to show an un- 
broken front when challenged by their adver- 
saries of the Roman obedience. During the 
reign of Henry VIII. political exigencies had 
always interfered with any attempts at union 
between the English and the Lutheran party. 
After the death of the great German Re- 
former, followed as it was so speedily by 
that of the King of England, Cranmer 
perhaps thought that personal animosities 
might be buried in the graves of the two 
antagonists, on the theory of “ justification 
by faith alone,” and entertained hopes of 
effecting his wishes through the influence of 
Melanchthon, who was always in favour of 
the Indifferent view; and that of Bucer, 
who steadily endeavoured by subtlety of 
language to prove to people that they agreed 
when they really differed. But he only 
succeeded in securing the services of Bucer, 
and that but for a short time, for he died 
on February 28, 1551; and the consequence 
was that Peter Martyr, Alasco, and others 
of the Swiss school, carried everything their 
own way; and so completely was this ac- 
knowledged by both those of the Protestant 
and Reformed schools that writers of the 
former, such as Westphal and Marbach, 
spoke of the sufferers under Mary’s reign 
as ‘‘ the Devil’s martyrs.” 

The work which we have undertaken to 
give some account of was written by a 
nobleman of Ghent, who was one of a party 
of 175 persons who found it expedient to 
quit this country upon the accession of 
Mary. A church in London had been 
granted to them by patent, July 24, 1550, 
and Alasco had been appointed superin- 
tendent; and upon the model established in 
this church the English Protestants who 
remained at home during the five years of 
Mary’s reign arranged their mode of wor- 
ship ; Scambler, who was afterwards Bishop 
of Peterborough, being their first superin- 
tendent, and Bentham, of Lichfield and 
Coventry, being the last, the place having 
been filled in the intermediate time by 
Fowler, Rough, and Augustin Bernher, the 
Swiss Calvinist, who had been an attendant 
on Latimer, the deposed Bishop of Worcester 
(Fox, viii. p. 559). 

They sailed from Gravesend, September 
17, 1553, in two Danish ships. The two 
vessels lost sight of one another in a storm, 
October 4, and the smaller one was driven 
into Elsinore on the 13th, where they were 
afterwards joined by the larger vessel, in 
which the principal persons, including Alasco, 
Micronius, and Utenhoven himself, were em- 
barked, and which had put in at Flekero, in 
Norway (probably Flekkefiord), October 8, 
and after remaining five days sailed, with 
the exception of five, who determined to 
pursue their journey by land through Nor- 
way, and having been driven into Malstram 
October 14, waited ten days, when Alasco, 
Micronius, and Utenhoven took a boat and 
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coasted to Warberg, and arrived at Elsinore 
October 29, whence they proceeded to Kold- 
ing, where the King was residing. 

For three weeks they persisted in their 
entreaty to be allowed to remain in the 
country ; but the King would by no means 
consent to this, alleging that they were on 
a par with Sacramentaries and Anabaptists ; 
and when they laboured to convince him 
that though they did not agree with Luther, 
they were nevertheless tolerant of Lutheran 
doctrines, the reply given to them was that the 
King, being perfectly assured of the truth of 
the Augsburg Confession, and of Luther’s 
doctrine of Consubstantiation, would not 
give them any shelter unless they submitted 
to his opinions. In defence of this in- 
hospitality it was alleged that Luther had 
written to a Bremen pastor just before his 
death a parody on the first Psalm, which ran 
thus: “Blessed is the man who hath not 
walked in the council of the Sacramentaries, 
and hath not stood in the way of the 
Zwinglians, nor sat in the seat of them of 
Zurich.” To this was added that on no 
other condition could they be allowed to 
remain but that of embracing the King’s 
form of religion. Accordingly, they had to 
start off for Germany through Holstein; and 
Alasco and Utenhoven made their way to 
Emden, from which, December 11, Alasco 
wrote a sufficiently impertinent letter to the 
King of Denmark, remonstrating with him for 
his want of charity, and for his refusing to 
argue the points of doctrine with them from 
Scripture. 

The rest of their party reached Copen- 
hagen November 3, where the same kind of 
altercation took place; and after vainly im- 
ploring time to stop and recruit themselves, 
they are obliged to leave, and at last 
arrive in four different companies at Lubeck, 
Weimar, and Rostock. At Weimar the 
magistrates took them for Anabaptists, and 
obliged them to leave the place ; and here it 
is important to observe that these people 
were not mere foreigners, who had been 
driven away from England, but that many 
of them were English and Scotch who made 
common cause with them, and that one of 
their number was David Whithead, who 
afterwards was English pastor of the congre- 
gation of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and had 
at the time of the author’s writing this book 
just refused Elizabeth’s offer of the archiepis- 
copal see of Canterbury. After a long dis- 
pute they are forced to leave, on February 
22, because of their inability to agree in 
Lutheran doctrine, and retire to Lubeck. 

Some of the rest of their party had reached 
Lubeck on December 19, and, after present- 
ing their confession, were allowed to remain 
quietly till January 3, 1554, after which they 
with difficulty got the magistrates to consent 
to their stay being prolonged till the end of 
February. The ministers at Lubeck spent the 
time in inveighing against them, and they 
were at last ignominiously expelled on the 
ground that their doctrine was so false that 
the whole kingdom of England was now 
paying the penalty of its introduction by 
God having suffered the re-establishment of 
Popery. The next place they tried was 
Hamburg, where a good many more of the 
foreigners’ congregation in London had 
arrived towards the end of October of the pre- 








ceding year. Here they were saluted with the 
contemptuouscry of Swermeri (Schwarmerei). 
And here there was a set dispute between 
Micronius and the celebrated Lutheran 
teacher Westphal, which began March 3, and 
which consisted of little else but a reitera- 
tion on Westphal’s part, exactly in the style 
Luther had always adopted in his contro- 
versies with the Swiss, of the words Hoc est 
corpus meum, and the assertion of his claim 
that the Church of Saxony was the Church 
of God, and could not err. Micronius, on the 
contrary, urged that Scripture must decide 
between Luther and Zwingle where they 
differed. Upon this Westphal rejoined that 
the Zurichers had been heard and con- 
demned in the colloquy at Marburg, in 1529. 
The next day the debate was renewed in the 
presence of others. And here it is specially 
to be noticed that David Simpson, a Scotch- 
man, was present; and upon Westphal turn- 
ing away from Micronius, who, being only 
thirty-one years of age, was looked upon as 
too juvenile to be answered seriously, and 
asking Simpson what he thought of the 
matter, he replied that he also thought of 
the sacraments exactly as Micronius thought, 
and conformably to the doctrine established 
in England during the late reign. Upon 
this Westphal replied that they were 
Zwinglians, and opposed to the Confession 
of Augsburg. Micronius did not attempt to 
deny this, alleging that all Councils, and 
especially so small an assembly as that of 
Augsburg, were subject to Scripture. West- 
phal then proceeded to reproach them with 
their doctrine, that they denied the remis- 
sion of sins in baptism—pronouncing the 
children of Christian parents safe before 
baptism. The end of the debate was that 
their petition with their profession of faith 
was presented to the magistrates, and re- 
jected, and they themselves, together with 
thirty-two more of their party, who had just 
arrived from England, were sent away on 
Easter Eve, March 24, and could only obtain 
a prolongation of their stay till Easter 
Monday, when they went off to Emden and 
Norden, in East Friesland. Here some of 
them remained for a considerable time, 
Alasco himself, after a year’s interval, pro- 
ceeding with others to Frankfort. 

The history is extremely interesting, if 
looked at as the account of sufferings which 
these poor people of the Reformed faith had 
to endure from their brethren of the Pro- 
testant school, and of the bigotry displayed 
by the Lutherans, who, after Luther’s death, 
behaved in the same intolerant way as he 
had always done towards those who ven- 
tured to differ from him. But the principal 
point which this book establishes beyond 
any possibility of doubt is the identity of 
faith in the English Establishment of 
Edward’s reign and the Dutch church at 
Austin Friars under Alasco. 

No one could for a moment pretend that 
the English Prayer-book and _ forty-two 
Articles of 1552 give the slightest counte- 
nance to the Lutheran doctrine of the Real 
Presence which is called Consubstantiation ; 
but it has been contended by many, and 
notably by Archbishop Laurence, in his 
Bampton Lectures of 1803, that in all other 
points the English Church was modelled 
after the Confession of Augsburg. This 








opinion rests on absolutely no foundation 
other than this, that as regards points which 
were not controverted between the Protestants 
and the Reformed, the terms of the earliest Pro- 
testant Confession, that of Augsburg, were 
adopted. As regards the subject of baptism, 
these exiles express themselves exactly in 
the same terms that were adopted by nearly 
all the English reformers of this reign, and 
objected to by none, not even by Cranmer 
and Ridley—who do not, however, com- 
mit themselves to precisely the same 
modes of expression. Not only do the 
Lutherans throw it in their teeth that 
they ascribe no efficacy to the rite itself, 
but they themselves in every profession that 
they make acknowledge that it is a seal 
which testifies to the previous reception of 
the grace of God, exactly as circumcision 
countersigned the promise of God which was 
made to a previously existing faith. And 
this is exactly the meaning which Peter 
Martyr intended when he drew up the Latin 
words of the twenty-seventh Article, that 
baptism is a sign of regeneration, wherein 
the promises of forgiveness of sin and of 
adoption are visibly signed and sealed ; and 
accordingly, to this statement there is very 
naturally added what on any other hypo- 
thesis would be beside the point—that faith 
is confirmed and grace increased by virtue 
of prayer unto God. No wonder it was 
thought necessary to add to the article the 
proviso—that the baptism of infants was 
still to be retained in the Church, as most 
agreeable with the institution of Christ. 

In drawing out this explanation of the 
views of the reformers of Edward VI.’s reign, 
the writer desires to guard himself against 
the supposition that he has any sympathy 
with them. He conceives that this view is 
entirely irreconcileable with the Prayer-book 
of the Church of England as it exists at this 
day; but it is nevertheless historically 
true, and it admits of manifold evidence 
beyond what is supplied by this volume, that 
the view of an act of prevenient grace, pre- 
posterous as it may seem to many, as advo- 
cated by the late Mr. Gorham in his 
celebrated trial, was the identical view 
maintained by those who drew up the 
Prayer-book and Articles of the Church of 
England in the last year of the reign of 
Edward VI. Nicuotas Pocock. 








Deutsche Lyrik. Selected and arranged with 
Notes and a Literary Introduction. By 
C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc., F.C.P. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 

Ir was a happy thought of Dr. Buchheim 

to collect for English readers such a “ golden 

treasury”? of German lyrics as some while 
since was gathered by Mr. Palgrave from 
the verse of English singers. We have not 
all the time, were the wish impelling, to 
wander over the “ Fatherland” picking up 
songs from the lips of the peasantry, or to 
search through dusty tomes for the sweet 
wild flowers of the Volkslieder that lie 
pressed between the dry leaves. Less in- 
clination yet would probably be forthcoming 
to pore over dull heaps of Kirchenlieder, 
or spiritual songs, for the sake of the 
rich gems that lie buried here and there. 
Among the sentimental outpourings ot se 
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Géttinger Dichterbund, who lingers willingly 
for the chance of an occasional genuine 
ecstasy ? And when we come to still more 
modern times, difficulties of selection but 
increase: for Goethe has opened the flood- 
gates of song, and the waves threaten to 
overwhelm us; or, to borrow a figure in 
the Deutsche Dichterwald there is such a 
chorus of voices that it is difficult to distin- 
guish one from the other. Thus, for the ordi- 
nary lover of German poetry, a well-chosen 
patiently-gathered collection such as this 
made by Dr. Buchheim is really a boon. 

As regards the arrangement of the collec- 
tion, the editor in his “‘ Introductory Essay ” 

ives account of the five divisions or periods 
under which the lyrics are classified. The 
first and second include Church Songs, and 
poems of a serious cast—such as have 
through a wider and finer selection become 
familiar in the translations of Miss Wink- 
worth—and a few “ People’s Songs.” Into 
the third period enter the effusions of Klop- 
stock and his followers, “‘ warm-hearted 
young poets, whose war-cry was Nature! 
and on whose banner was written the device 
Religion, Friendship, and Patriotism ;”’ in 
this period Dr. Buchheim also includes the 
poems of Goethe’s youth and prime. The 
fourth division opens up a rich vein, for 
while Goethe and Schiller are singing, we 
have also the spontaneous verses of such 
men as Uhland and Wilhelm Miller, full of 
fresh love and lore of nature; and across 
the pages ring the patriotic songs of Korner, 
Riickert, and others their like, writers of 
the Freiheits und Vaterlands Lieder, which 
are so especially and essentially German. 
The fifth and last period, which furnishes 
about a third of the whole collection, 
is marked, among apparitions of modern 
thought, by that Weltschmerz, which gave 
to the lyrics of Heine an ineffable bitter- 
sweet pathos, and in his less gifted or 
individual followers was manifested in sen- 
timent somewhat morbidly lachrymose. 
_ This classification is satisfactory enough, 
it is natural, it avoids the monotony of 
minor subdivisions, or of keeping the poems 
of each writer together. The admirable 
double index furnishes every clue to author- 
ship or poem. The notes at the end of the 
volume, on which Dr. Buchheim states him- 
self to have bestowed labour, strike one as 
calculated for not very advanced scholars in 
German literature. It is amusing to find 
such explanations thought needful as: 
“No. Ixxvi. The expression Abendphantasie 
may be rendered Evening Reverie;” or 
again, on No. ccci. “Klingklang is an 
onomatopoetic word coined to express the 
noise produced by the clinking of glass.” 
The English of the last note might be found 
by some readers more puzzling than the 
German explained. Nevertheless, the notes, 
&c., will render the book more useful as a 
class-book or school prize, a proposed des- 
tination which may account for another 
slight blemish in the collection—namely, an 
over-scrupulosity which excludes from selec- 
tion some characteristic classes of lyric 
verse. 

Dr. Buchheim has not attempted to define 
such theory of the right constitution of the 
lyric as may have guided his labours. A 
discriminating writer in a recent number of 





the Cornhill Magazine declares a concise 


answer to the question, What is lyrical 
poetry ? to be “ well nigh impossible, while 
to define what it is not were an easy task.” 
Turning to Mr. Dallas’ clever volumes—he 
by the way accuses England of poverty in 
lyric poets—we find the statement that in the 
lyric “things are what they seem,” in con- 
tradistinction to the drama, in which “ things 
are shown as they appear,” or the epic, “in 
which they are shown not only as they 
appear but as theyare.” “A perfect lyric,” 
adds Mr. Dallas, “is the perfect expression 
of feeling, and more than this, a perfect ex- 
pression of the singer’s own feeling.” In 
this latter sense the writer holds the English 
poets to fail as lyrists: “they dread the 
open-heartedness of the lyric and take refuge 
in the drama.’”’ Whether our poets are to 
lie under an accusation of this kind, it is not 
my place to dispute. But the attributes of 
the true lyric,as laid down by Mr. Dallas, may 
be safely claimed for German verse, especially 
in the reflexion of the lyrist’s personality into 
his poetic utterance. On this hinges another 
strength of the German lyric, which Matthew 
Arnold describes as the grand power of poetry 
—itsinterpretative power : namely, “its power 
of so dealing with things as to awaken in us a 
wonderfully full, new, and intimate sense of 
them and of our relations with them. When 
this sense is awakened as to those objects 
without us we feel ourselves to be in contact 
with the essential nature of those objects, to 
have their secret and to be in harmony with 
them.’ In touches of this subtle and sym- 
pathetic interpretation the lyrics of Germany 
are rich. A few instances may be gathered 
from the book before us almost at random. 
Take these lines written on an “ Autumn 
Day’* by Lenau, sweetest if saddest of 
lyrists :-— 
“ Rings ein Verstummen, ein Entfirben ; 


Wie sanft den Wald die Liifte streicheln 
Sein welkes Laub ihm abzuschmeicheln ;” 


or these on the flight of the lark :-— 
“An ihren bunten Liedern klettert 
Die Lerche, selig in die Luft.” 

One more example meets the eye as we 
turn the pages, in the well-known “ Schiifers 
Sontagslied’” by Uhland. Deeper reaching 
is the touch in the last verse :— 

“ Der Himmel nah und fern 
Er ist so klar und feierlich, 
So ganz, als wollt er dffnen sich. 
Das ist der Tag des Herrn.” 

Among the fifteen songs by Lenau given 
in this collection, the ‘ Zigeuner ’’—in its 
way the most perfect thing he ever wrote— 
is not included. Was it judged to trench on 
the dramatic character, or rather the ballad, 
which for the most part has been excluded ? 
For like reason, possibly, the collection is so 
meagre in genuine Vol/slieder (only three !), 
though songs composed on the German bal- 
lad form abound. The peculiarities of local 
dialect in which many Volkslieder are writ- 
ten may have been another obstacle to their 
insertion. In the absence of these espe- 
cially characteristic songs, out of the 346 
lyrics here collected one might number on 
the fingers all the verses, excepting those of 
Goethe and Heine, which show any gleam 
of humour or wit. It may truly be said 
that in the “ People’s Songs” are exhibited 
the deepest pathos and the most naif hu- 











mour to be found in German verse. Heine 
not only used the form, but borrowed cha- 
racter from them; and some of Goethe’s 
perfect lyrics had blossomed in the same soil 
before him. 

The reader while dipping into this trea- 
sury of songs can scarcely fail to be re- 
minded at every page of the proud boast of 
the German Lyric, that it has been married 
to music by the greatest song-composers in 
the world—Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Robert Franz, Franz Liszt, and Brahms. 
In this crowning of their poetic work 
some of the living or but lately departed 
poets who are represented in this book 
may share, and their verses have through 
music reached a foreign audience else, per- 
haps, untouched ; for classic German poetry 
is more familiar to English readers then the 
writings of Freiligrath, Herwegh, Seidl, 
Fischer, &c., &c. It may be permitted, 
perhaps, to close this notice by quotation 
from one of the contemporary lyrists of the 
Fatherland. This little delicate song, by 
Hermann Neumann, is worth dropping into 
one’s memory like a Cleopatra’s pearl :— 

“Das Herz. 
“Zwei Kammern hat das Herz 
Drin wohnen 
Die Freude und der Schmerz. 
Wacht Freude in der einen 
So schlummert 
Der Schmerz still in der seinen 
O Freude, habe Acht 
Sprich leise 
Das nicht der Schmerz erwacht!” 


A. D. ATKINSON. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Dorothea Waldegrave. By Ida, Countess 
Hahn-Hahn. Translated from the Ger- 
man. With a Preface by Lady Herbert. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Bentley & 
Son, 1875.) 

My Love She’s but a Lassie Yet. By the 
Author of “ Queenie.”’ In Three Volumes, 
(London: Hurst & Blackett, 1875.) 

Banns of Marriage. By Dutton Cook. In 
Two Volumes. (London: Sampson Low 
& Co., 1875.) 

Was She Tamed? By the Author of “ Only 
Three Weeks.” In Three Volumes. 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 1875.) 


A yovet which is written with a Roman 
Catholic purpose is hardly likely to be more 
interesting than one with a distinctly Pro- 
testant purpose, although it has more 
novelty. Dorothea Waldegrave is the En- 
glish translation of Vergib wns wnsere Schuld, 
which Lady Herbert tells us is “a touching 
story that has lately appeared in Germany, 
where it has had a great success.” The 
story is not very touching in English. 
Dorothea, a Calvinist by birth, becomes a 
Roman Catholic by marriage. A mysterious 
personage known as George von Turn pos- 
sesses considerable influence over her, and 
aids her conversion. He turns out to be her 
brother, and the story of his youth sounds 
strange to English ears. Dorothea’s father, 
a German prince, had first married an 
amiable lady named Eleanor, and had ap- 
peared much attached to her, but after a 
time preferred his brother’s widow. Where- 
upon Eleanor is calmly asked to give up all 
claim to him and to her home, and is sent 
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adrift with her son George. She accepts 
her fate as a judgment upon her for having 
renounced the Catholic religion, and she 
instils such strong Catholic principles into 
George, that at his father’s death, when the 
secret of his claim to the property is revealed, 
he renounces it all and becomes a monk, 
having the pleasure of receiving his sister 
Dorothea as his first convert. The story 
must have been a difficult one to translate, 
from the constant change in its scenery and 
time ; but it is heavy, and we doubt whether 
it was worth the trouble which Lady Herbert 
must have expended upon it. 

How far religious difficulties are to be 
discussed in novels is an open question. But 
we cannot help regretting that when they 
have nothing to say to the story they should 
have been introduced at all into My Love She’s 
but a Lassie Yet, which is otherwise an inte- 
resting book. The characters are vivid, the 
plot is stirring, and there is an appreciation 
of Nature which makes itself felt throughout 
the whole of it—though the last episode on 
the ship with the Chinamen is unnatural. 
The “lassie,” Mabel Langton, is the victim 
of a wicked French step-mother, and her 
hair-breadth escapes from this woman’s deep- 
laid plots make the principal interest of the 
story. Karly in the first volume, from a 
diary kept for the benefit of a special friend 
by Mabel’s devoted maid, we learn that 
“‘My Bewty has met her Beest ”’—the ugly 
hero Wat Huntley ; but he also falls into 
the toils of the Frenchwoman, and is nearly 
killed by her ruffianly French cousins. Our 
quarrel with the book is the way in which 
it describes Mabel’s opinions. Healthy, 
bright, and natural as she is, the poor child 
goes through many phases of faith before 
she is sixteen ; she then believes herself to 
be an atheist. At sixteen and a half she is 
a pantheist :— 


“Shaken in the strong throes of mind-agony ; 
shrinking from the cold sterility of a materialism 
which banishes the Deity, rejects the Jewish- 
given revelation, and treats man as only an out- 
come of matter, who, his combination dissolved, 
sinks without hope into the great darkness—such 
minds turn for rest to a belief that at least 
satisfies one great human longing.” 


At seventeen she returns to an orthodox 
faith. Her infidelity is chiefly the work 
of a wicked Frenchman, and so susceptible 
does she seem to such influences, that we 
tremble to think what she would become after 
twenty if she met another Frenchman, or, 
worse still, a German, of doubtful opinions, 
unless, indeed, her marriage and the cares 
of a household had the same beneficial effect 
upon her that they have upon most women. 
The style of the quotation given is only 
adopted in treating of religious matters, and 
contrasts unfavourably with the general 
writing of the book. The scenes at Harro- 
gate, and Walter’s growing friendship for 
the lonely “ lassie,”’ are well done ; and one 
cares to know the end of the story—which 
amounts to a proof of merit in these days. 
In passing we would ask the author where 
it is recorded that David cast an evil spirit 
out of Solomon? But possibly this is an 
intentional mistake in the mouth of one of 
the characters, though it does not seem 
likely that a man of Colonel Cust’s in- 
telligence would make it. 





Banns of Marriage is a collection of dis- 
agreeable stories. Mr. Dutton Cook writes 
cleverly, but we cannot guess what class of 
readers he writes to please. In the first 
story a City merchant marries a barmaid 
and quarrels with her. In the second 
another City man is frightened by his land- 
lady with a forged certificate of marriage. 
In the third we are introduced to the sport 
of coursing, and the troubles of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dottrell, who keep a country inn; but 
in this story there is genuine pathos. In 
the fourth a City man is only saved by 
sudden death from marrying his house- 
keeper; and in the fifth a lady marries the 
water-rates’ collector to prevent her cook 
from doing so. 

Was She Tamed? is a puzzling book. 
For some time we thought it was a bur- 
lesque on novel-writing, until some wonder- 
ful piece of sentimentality convinced us that 
it was no joking matter. Here is a speci- 
men :— 

“ Edithran joyfully along down the broad avenue 
of Daffodil Hall, with her hat in her hand, her 
cheeks fresh with health, her eyes sparkling, and 
her long hair hanging in golden waves, like the 
gold tinsel we put in the grates in summer, round 
her shoulders, and reaching to below her waist, 
for she had been bathing, and she left it down to 
dry. One fragrant moss-rosebud was stuck in her 
chest.” 

This beautiful Edith is engaged through- 
out three volumes to a certain Sir Hengist 
Horsair, and then throws him over in favour 
of a naval officer, the son of a felon, and a 
singularly rude and unpleasant man. The 
scene is chiefly laid in Ireland, and there is 
a great deal of yachting, bathing, and small 
talk described with fair accuracy. One of the 
characters is made to say that “ we ought to 
be much obliged to the poor reviewers for 
reading the disagreeable books, and warning 
us against them.” It is soothing to meet 
with sympathy, especially in a third volume, 
though Was She Tamed ? is not “a disagree- 
able book,” but only silly. F.M. Owen. 








SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Burke's Select Works, vol. ii., with notes! by E. 
J. Payne. (Clarendon Press.) It is worth con- 
sideration whether the elements of modern politics 
might not be systematically taught in the upper 
classes of schools instead of being left entirely to 
debating societies and to incidental allusions in his- 
torical lessons. The book before us, containing the 
“ Reflections on the Revolution in France,” ought 
to be useful not only asa good edition of an English 
classic, but as an introduction to political study. 
It is, as Mr. Payne says, the best text-book of Con- 
servatism that ever appeared, and therefore par- 
ticularly to be recommended at a time when there 
is some danger lest premature familiarity with 
very modern ideas should produce shallow par- 
tisans instead of thoughtful Liberals and thought- 
ful Conservatives. Readers of Mr. Payne’s first 
volume will remember that his chief object was 
to show, in opposition to the received view, that 
Burke was consistent throughout his life, that his 
earlier and later writings, in fact, though differing 
widely in their apparent aim, and in their party asso- 
ciations, were really penetrated by the same spirit. 
The introduction tothe present volume, after point- 
ing out that it is distinctly an appeal to public opin- 
ion in its modern form, from the governing classes 
to the nation at large, proceeds to show that, while 
Burke had a very inadequate idea of the. causes 





of the French Revolution, and of its real se in 
history, he was really waging war with English 








Jacobinism — with the French spirit, in fact, 
arrayed, as he believed it eventually would be, 
against the English Constitution. In France, men 
were appealing to abstract right against law, and 
seeking to reconstruct society ab mitio. Against 
such views Burke took his stand on the traditional 
English reverence for law, nowhere so conspicuous 
as at the great crises of our history, and on that 
feeling of the continuity of national life and that 
faith in the order of society which inspired Hooker 
and Shakspere, and is expressed in its most modern 
form in Tennyson’s “ Love thou thy Land.” “In 
Burke,” says Mr. Payne, “we have, for the first 
time, a deliberate retrospect of what society, in 
its ordinary and normal shape, has done for the 
human race, heightened by all that passion and 
rhetoric can do to recommend it to our approval.” 
The introduction concludes with some suggestive 
remarks on Burke’s style, especially on “ the close- 
ness with which it reflects the best qualities of the 
vox viva, and on his free use of the Latin element of 
our language. The last point is excellently illus- 
trated from the difference of diction in two parts of 
Othello’s defence: his own adventures are recounted 
with almost a superabundance of Latinisms, 
Desdemona’s reception of them in the simplest 
Saxon. It is impossible to do more than indicate 
the general line taken in the introduction, which 
will repay careful perusal; the notes are rich in 
illustrations from other parts of Burke, and from 
the writers to whom he probably owed some of 
his ideas, as well as from those who have been 
indebted to him. It is as well to remark, though 
certainly not as a reproach, that the notes often 
need an interpreter. An unassisted schoolboy 
would hardly understand a casual reference to 
Lord Melcombe or Struensee, or follow the train 
of thought that suggests a remark like the follow- 
ing: “ History, at least the history of most ages, 
ought to be written with a strong vein of moral 
judgment.” But it isa great thing for notes to 
e suggestive as well as explanatory. 


From the Pitt Press we have received three of 
the small text-books edited for the use of candi- 
dates for the University Local Examinations. 
Das Jahr 1813, with notes by Dr. Wagner, is a 
chapter from Kohlrausch’s German History, 
giving an account of the Leipsic campaign. Short 
extracts of this kind from French and German 
books are, perhaps, still more wanted than the 
cheap classical selections that have recently come 
into general use, and we hope the Pitt Press will 
continue the series. Dr. Wagner’s notes on words 
and constructions are sensible and adequate, and 
do not attempt, as is too often the case in similar 
books, to supersede the use of the dictionary and 
grammar. The absence of a map of the battle- 
fields, and the paucity of illustrative comments 
on the subject-matter, strike us as defects. 
Piron’s La Métromanie, with notes by M. 
Gustave Masson, introduces us to a very lively 
eighteenth-century comedy in verse, which will 
probably amuse schoolboys as much as Moliére, 
and at the same time familiarise them with 
more modern French. The literary and ety- 
mological notes are, of course, good; those on 
idiomatic phrases are, as they ought to be, few in 
number, but occasionally mislead by simply giving 
their English equivalents instead of analysing 
them. Most English readers of French literature 
will, if Piron is new to them, be grateful to M. 
Masson for bringing him to their notice. Probably 
his epitaph is better known than his works— 

“ Ci-git Piron qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Académicien !” 
M. Masson has also edited Villemain’s Lascaris: ou 
les Grecs du XV™ Siecle, a novelette inspired by 
the Philhellenism of fifty years ago, and has 
added very much to its interest by appending to it 
half a dozen poems written under the same influ- 
ence, including one on the battle of Navarino, 
from Victor Hugo's Orientales, and a fragment 
from the Messéniennes of Casimir Delavigne. It 
is a great thing to have a few masterpieces of 





modern Franch poetry, of which too little is read 
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in schools, in so accessible a form. To the local 
examinations we also owe The Cambridge Local 
French Examiner, by V. Oger (London and Paris : 
Hachette and Co.). It contains a number of exa- 
mination papers on Lascaris and the accompanying 
poems, together with a few grammatical papers, 
and some well-selected “ unseens” and passages of 
English to turn into French. It is likely to be 
useful both to schools and to those who must 
study for themselves. A few specimens to show 
how examination papers should be answered would 
be an acceptable addition. 

Scnoot editions of selections from Goethe's 
works are multiplying. Dr. Selss, Professor of 
German in the University of Dublin, has edited 
Goethe's Minor Poems (London: Triibner & Co. 
Dublin: Hodges, Foster & Co.). It is a selection 
from the Gedichte, together with extracts from 
Faust, and the songs from Welhelm Meister. 
The poems are arranged chronologically, instead 
of being classified as in the ordinary editions, and 
most of them are preceded by short English in- 
troductions. The notes are not very numerous, 
and wisely deal in paraphrase rather than in 
translation. The general introduction is short 
and to the point, and concludes with a brief dis- 
eussion of the alleged anticipation of Darwinism 
by Goethe. Altogether the book is a good and 
useful schoolbook, but the ideal edition of Goethe’s 
poems ought to be something more. Above all, it 
should include as many illustrations as possible of 
the treatment of kindred ideas by other poets. Her- 
mann und Dorothea, edited by J. M. Hart (New 
York:G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London: Sampson Low 
&Co.),contains many good notes, especially on Ger- 
man customs little known in England. The editor 
has also availed himself of Cholevius’ Einlettung for 
critical remarks. But he often fails in scholarship. 
Thus, in Canto II., 218, on “ was ein Knecht schon 
vernichtet ” we havea note: ‘ Schon has the force 
of ‘any’”; on 1, 34, “Die ich noch kaum mit 
Stieren und Wagen, die schwangre, gerettet,” 
“ Noch has the force of ‘even’—whom I have 
barely rescued even by means of cart and oxen.” 
And it would be easy to point out other in- 
stances of a want of delicacy in catching the 
exact meaning of the author. Again, a note 
like “und has here the force of ‘ but’” would 
have startled the worthy Doctor in Pendennis. On 
the other hand, the explanation of “Besser ist 
besser ” (1. 161), as of wider explanation than the 
English “let well alone,” is a note of a good 
type. With careful revision the book would be 
a very good one. We have before us another 
edition of Hermann und Dorothea, edited by E. 
Bell and E. Wélfel (Whitaker & Co., G. Bell & 
Co.). It is inferior to the American edition in 
illustration and criticism. For example, in 
Canto IIT. 42, Mr. Hart shows that “ briiten hinter 
dem Ofen,” is an allusion to the Bruthenne kept 
in many German houses ; and later on in the same 
Canto he gives a note on the artistic value of the 
description of the apothecary’s garden. Again, in 
Canto IX., he points out the inconsistency con- 
nected with the pastor's ignorance of Dorothea’s 
previous engagement, of which he had been told 
in Canto VI. None of these points are noticed 
by Messrs, Bell and Wiélfel. What notes they have 
given are not exactly inaccurate, but often poor. 
Thus, ich wir’ es zufrieden, I should like,” wer 
vermochte, “who can afford,” mit aller Treue, 
“faithfully,” ja séimmtlich, “ every one of them,” 
are just the kind of notes to encourage slovenly 
and inadequate translation. The particles like 
erst, doch, schon, and a phrase like gewdhren lassen, 
which give opportunity for a good explanatory 
note, are generally passed by with a mere transla- 
tion. The editors have taken a few happy ren- 
derings from the late Master of Trinity’s transla- 
tion; it would have been well to indicate them, 
and perhaps to use it more freely. 

The Standard Book for French Conversation and 
The French Language by Association of Ideas, by 
J. D, Gaillard (London: G. Philip & Son; Liver- 
pool: Philip, Son & Nephew), are intended to be 








used together. Instead of following the usual 
system of Conversation Books, in which both 
question and answer are given, the author has 
constructed a set of questions, and has printed, in 
a separate volume, a vocabulary containing the 
materials from which the answers are to be sup- 
plied. His experience of the method leads him 
to think that the learner will, in his answers, un- 
consciously adopt the idiomatic phraseology of 
the questions, which are specially formed with 
that view. The idea is a good one, but it would 
have been better to construct much shorter voca- 
bularies, and to frame the questions so as to bring 
in the same words again and again. There is 
always a good deal of difficulty in writing a 
system of conversation; the alternative lies be- 
tween conversations on a story just read, as in Dr. 
Buchheim’s edition of Niebuhr’s Heroengeschichten, 
and the method of the book before us, where an 
exhaustive vocabulary for each subject is given. 
The one is necessarily incomplete ; with the other, 
one is apt to lose sight of the principle of repetition. 
A judicious combination, based on vocabularies like 
those of Messrs. Prendergast and Nasmith, where 
words are arranged according to the frequency of 
their recurrence, and a set of anecdotes constructed 
on the vocabularies, would probably be the best. 
M. Gaillard has taken pains, it should be added, 
to combine instructive conversations with ordinary 
chit-chat. 


German Conversational Questions (First Series), 
by E. Schinzel (Whitaker and Co.), adopts the 
same plan as M. Gaillard, that, namely, of leading 
pupils to construct their own answers, but with 
simpler questions and a much more limited voca- 
bulary. The book is very like Ollendorff with 
every other sentence omitted, and, therefore, re- 
tains the advantage of that much-abused but 
useful system without too much of its mechanical 
character. 


A First French Exercise Book, by Dr. Brey- 
mann (Macmillan & Co.), is arranged on a sensible 
plan. The main object is to teach the conjuga- 
tion of the verbs, and to this all other considera- 
tions are subordinated. Thus, while most of the 
exercises have a double aim—to illustrate, first, 
the inflections of a verb, or some of its tenses, and 
next, some other part of the accidence, or a simple 
rule of syntax—there is no attempt at systematic 
arrangement, except as regards the verbs them- 
selves. For beginners it is probably the best plan 
that could be adopted. The exercises are good, 
and as all necessary information, except the actual 
conjugation of verbs, is given, they may be used 
with any grammar. Dr. Breymann insists strongly, 
as he has already done in his French Grammar, 
on the simultaneous teaching of French and Latin, 
and has, therefore, even in an elementary book 
like the present, appended many Latin etymo- 
logies to his vocabularies. He suggests, very 
reasonably, that similar notes, giving Trench 
derivatives, should be introduced into Latin 
schoolbooks. 


The Civil Service First French Book, by Achille 
Motteau (Lockwood & Co.), is conveniently 
arranged, and at least up to the average of 
elementary French books. It contains a handy 
conspectus of the irregular verbs. 


The Illustrated German Primer, by W. Collett 
Sandars (Sampson Low & Co.), is intended to serve 
only as an instrument for learning to read the Ger- 
man character, and for this purpose it is admirably 
adapted by reason of its large clear type. The 
pictures, an eye (Auge) for A,a tree (Baum) for B, 
and so on, seem a little too childish, unless it is 
intended to begin German reading almost as early 
as English, 


A Table of German Declensions, by TI. Hirsch- 
feld (Dulau & Co.), is printed on a single sheet; 
it is useful as far as it goes, but incomplete. The 
gender of monosyllables is not easy to remember, 
and therefore a complete table should contain lists 
of all classes of monosyllables but one. There 








should be added lists of feminine monosyllables 
making their plural in en, of neuters of the same 
kind making their plural in e, and of the not very 
large number of masculines that do not modify the 
root-vowel in the plural. H. W. Eve. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A sECOND edition revised of The Rights and 
Duties of Nations in Time of War, by Sir Travers 
Twiss, D.C.L., is passing through the Clarendon 
Press, and will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Longmans and Co. There will be a new intro- 
duction to this edition, containing a juridical re- 
view of the results of the wars of the last ten 
years, and of the modifications introduced during 
that period in the exercise of belligerent right. 
An appendix will contain a selection of the more 
important treaties on the subject of belligerent 
and neutral rights, and on the rules to be observed 
in the conduct of war. 


Mr. W. S. Linpsay’s important work, 4 
History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient Com- 
merce, is, we are happy to hear, rapidly approach- 
ing completion, The work will be in four volumes, 
the two first of which have been published ; vols. 
iii. and iv. will be ready in January next, and 
will bring the History of Merchant Shipping down 
to the present time. The book, which is illus- 
trated by very numerous wood-engravings, has a 
special interest now that the subject of Merchant 
Shipping is attracting so much attention. 


Mr. W. M. Ro«serrr proposes to bring out, 
through the publishing-house of Ward, Lock and 
Tyler, a volume to be named Rossetti’s Lives of 
British Popular Poets. It will reproduce the 
various “ Prefatory Notices,” partly icguephtenl, 
partly critical, which appeared in the several 
volumes of Moxon’s Popular Poets—viz., Milton, 
Pope, Thomson, Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Scott, Moore, Campbell, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Mrs. Hemans, Hood, Longfellow. To 
these would be added seven other lives—Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspere, Butler, Dryden, Gray, Gold- 
smith; but the volume is not to be a very large 
one, some standard for admission or exclusion of 
authors became indispensable: it was decided to 
take the cue from the title Movon’s Popular Poets, 
and to admit such writers only (within a certain 
total number) as are extensively read at the pre- 
sent day. The volume will not appear imme- 
diately ; probably not until the lapse of a year or 
thereabouts from the present date. 


Tue biographical list of books illustrating the 
Lancashire dialect prepared by Mr. William KE. A. 
Axon, which forms part of the forthcoming 
County Bibliography of the English Dialect Society, 
is being reprinted for the Manchester Literary 
Club. It is probably the largest list ever made of 
asingle dialect, and will doubtless be of service 
in the preparation of the Lancashire Glossary, 
upon which a committee of the club are engaged, 


Dr. Brrcw was elected on Tuesday last an 
honorary Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. We 
hope that this may stimulate other colleges to 
allow that there is something in the world worthy 
of recognition beside honours in an Oxford 
examination. 


Messrs. Triipner AND Co, will publish imme- 
diately a poem entitled Jonah Fisher, in which 
the author, who is well known in literary and 
social circles, tells the story of work among the 
poor in a large city, with occasional discussions of 
the greatest social and religious questions of the 
day. 

Dr. Atsert Scndrrie, Ex-Mivister of Com- 
merce in Austria, and late Professor of Political 
Economy at Vienna—whose work on Capital and 
Socialism (as translated by Mr. Kaufmann) we 
reviewed some time ago—has published at Tii- 
bingen the first volume of a work called Baw und 
Leben des socialen Kérpers, on the anatomy, phy 
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siology, and psychology of human society, espe- 
cially in relation to its economic structure. - Ger- 
man economics and social philosophy have few 
students among English economists, but Dr. 
Schiiffle’s book will be acceptable to the more 
numerous class who are interested in sociology as 
expounded by Herbert Spencer. We have spoken 
on a former occasion of Dr. Schiiffle’s high philo- 
sophical reputation ‘and very peculiar political 
position in Germany. 

Messrs. Cassert, Perrer, AND GALPIN have 
in preparation, and will shortly publish in serial 
form, a Iistory of India, abundantly illustrated 
with maps and wood engravings. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Fortnightly 
Review will contain an important reply by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall to his controversial adversaries ; also 
an article by Mr. Grant Duff on Sir H. Rawlin- 
son’s book, 


Messrs. George Breit AnD Sons are to publish 
a pamphlet entitled The Land of Promise on Tur- 
key’s Guarantee, being a scheme for regenerating 
Palestine, and showing the possibility of doing so. 


Amona Messrs, Hatchard’s announcements, we 
notice a new edition of Lowisa, Queen of Prussia: 
her Life and Times, by FE. L. Tudson, with a 
frontispiece and additional information furnished 
by the Crown Prince; a new work by the au- 
thor of Peep of Day, entitled The Captivity of 
Judah; and a new edition of The Shakespeare 
Birthday-Book, with photographs from copyright 
pictures in the possession of Mr. Graves. 


Aone the recent additions to the Chetham 
Library mentioned by the Manchester Guardian 
is a fine copy of the valuable French edition of 
Solvyn’s work on the people of India. I’. Balta- 
zard Solvyn, who was the author, artist, and 
publisher of the book, issued etchings of the cos- 
tumes of Hlindostan at Calcutta in 1799. This 
work enlarged was issued at Paris in 1808. It 
forms four volumes folio, and was dedicated by 
permission to the Institute of France. The plates, 
292 in number, represent types of the different 
classes of Hindoo society. 

Tue new volume of Zhe Companion to the 
Almanac will contain, among other articles, one 
on Libraries, ancient and modern, by Mr. Wm. 
I. A, Axon, 

A Latin letter of congratulation has been lately 
(on the 2nd ultimo) addressed by the Historical 
and Philological Section of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences in St. Petersburg to Drs. Bohtlingk 
and Roth on the completion of their Sanskrit and 
German Lexicon, The following is a translation 
of the greater part of the letter :— 

“You have lately finished a work worthy of ad- 
miration and truly Herculean, on which you had 
been busily engaged during a long series of years— 
the Sanskrit Lcxicon, published under the auspices of 
the Imperial Academy. When you published the 
first specimen of this important and most difficult 
work, all to whom the language of the Indians is an 
object of interest conceived the most joyful hopes; 
but you have surpassed the highest expectations by 
the execution of your book, the extent, utility, and 
excellence of which no one was then able to antici- 
pate. It is due principally to your Lexicon that new 
monuments of Sanskrit literature have been brought 
to light, that these studies have every year flourished 
more happily, and that they have advanced from 
their cradle to manly vigour. Nor have you found 
any difficulty in turning to account the daily in- 
creasing materials.” 

Amone the announcements for this autumn 
made by Messrs. James R. Osgood and Co., is to 
be noticed a volume of essays by Mr, James 
Russell Lowell, entitled Among My Books; 
second series, It includes a long essay on Dante, 
one on Spenser, both of which have appeared in 
the North American Review, an article on Words- 
worth, and some other papers. Mr. Lowell is 


also editing a volume of old plays, to be published 
by Little and Brown of Boston, with notes and a 
prefatory essay. 


Mr. Emerson's volume is still 





looked for. Osgood and Co. also announce a 
volume of critical essays, by Mr. E. C. Stedman, 
with the title of Victorian Poets. The essays 
have appeared in Scribner's Magazine, where they 
attracted considerable attention. This is a book 
which is tolerably sure to be admired by the poets 
themselves and the more enthusiastic of their 
friends. In the way of poetry there is announced 
The Masque of Pandora and other Poems, by Mr. 
Longfellow: this includes the various poems he 
has written during the last few years ; his “ Mori- 
turi Salutamus,” of which mention has been made 
by our Boston correspondent; “ The Hanging of 
the Crane;” a “ Book of Sonnets,” &c. ‘The 
Masque of Pandora” is in dramatic form. Mr. 
Whittier has re-written and enlarged his Mabel 
Martin, which was written some years ago, and 
about Christmas time it is to be published with 
illustrations by Miss Hallock and Mr. Moran, who 
illustrated “The Hanging of the Crane” a 
year ago. Home Pastorals and other Poems is 
the title of a volume by Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
which is to include the poetry he has written 
since 1862. In fiction, we notice Roderick Hudson, 
a novel by Mr. Henry James, jun. This is now 
coming out in the Atlantic Monthly. We are 
also promised a novel by Miss Harriet Hosmer, and 
a new volume of short stories by Mr. Bret Harte. 
Of other books may be mentioned a Life of George 
Ticknor, by Mr. George S. Hillard, and a transla- 
tion of Viollet-le-Duc’s Discowrses on Architecture, 
by Mr. Henry van Brunt, an architect of Boston. 
Later in the winter Mr. John Fiske, author of the 
Cosmic Philosophy, is to publish a volume of 
essays. Roberts Brothers have nearly ready The 
Ship in the Desert, a poem by Joaquin Miller ; and 
H. O. Houghton and Co, publish Japanese Art, by 
Mr. J. J. Jarvis. 

Tue current number of the Archivio Storico 
Italiano contains a collection of extracts from the 
Angevin Registers in the Neapolitan Archives, 
illustrating the reign of Charles of Anjou for the 
year 1273. There is also an interesting article by 
Luigi Fumi on the Paterines in Orvieto, which 
illustrates the difficulties caused to Pope Innocent 
III. by the presence of these heretics in his own 
dominions, and so shows more clearly the motive 
for his crusade against them. Signor Fumi traces 
the gradual disappearance of the Paterines, and 
shows that it was due as much to the wildness of 
their beliefs as to the Papal persecution. 


THE same journal publishes a fragment of a 
MS. of Persius recently discovered at Clusone. It 
is of the date of 1263, and was written in Ber- 
gamo. It belonged to Gasparino Barzizza, one of 
the scholars of the Renaissance who flourished 
about 1400. It has interlinear as well as marginal 
comments, which are mostly of the same date as 
the text. The writer says of them: “ Ex diversis 
commentariis quod utile visum fuit extraxi.” 
These comments are founded mainly on the 
scholia of Cornutus, but contain references to 
other scholia, even some which are not contained in 
Jahn’s collection. The comments themselves are 
not of any great philological value, but they show 
the existence and careful study of classical litera- 
ture in Bergamo at the early date of 1263. In 
this way the MS. is an interesting contribution to 
the history of classical studies in Italy. 


On the 9th instant the city of Alcala de Henares 
celebrated the anniversary of the birth of Cer- 
vantes with unusual ceremony. The municipality 
of Aleala had invited various literary and scienti- 
fic bodies to take part in the festival, and had 
offered a prize for the best monograph on the 
proper way to found a town library, to be called 
“ La Biblioteca Cervantico-alcalaina.” The Gaceta 
de Madrid describes the celebration as being in 
every respect successful. 

Viscount AMBERLEY’s long-expected work, An 
Analysis of Religious Belief, will be published by 
Messrs. Triibner and Co. at an early date. 

A NEW work by Dr. H. W. Bellew may shortly 
be expected. It will be entitled Kashmir and 











Kashgar: a Narrative of the Journey of the Em- 
bassy to Kashgar in 1873-74. 


H.R.H. Prixce Leopotp has authorised Mr. 
Furnivall to distribute to the principal Free 
Libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes fifty copies of 
Mr: Daniel’s edition of the first two Quartos of 
Romeo and Juliet in parallel texts, which H.R.H. 
presented to the New Shakspere Society. Appli- 
cations should be sent to 3 St. George’s Square, 
N.W. 


We hear that Mrs. Masson, the wife of Pro- 
fessor Masson of Edinburgh, has in the press a 
collection of Early-English Poetry, with an Intro- 
duction. 


Mr. Epwrx ARNOLD has long been known to be 
engaged on the rendering of the beautiful Sans- 
kit pastoral of the Loves of Govinda and Radha 
into English verse. The work is ready, and will 
shortly appear under the title of The Indian Song 
of Songs, from the Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda 
of Jayadeva. Messrs. Triibner and Co. are the 
publishers. 


WE are only able this week to record without 
comment the death of Dean Hook, in his seventy- 
seventh year. The obituary of the week also 
contains the names of the Rev. W. E. Jelf, and of 
Mrs. Black, Byron’s “ Maid of Athens,” at the age 
of seventy-six. 

Tue Russian historian, Count Alexis Tolstoi, 
died on the 12th inst, at his country house of 
Knasnoi-Rog, whither he had just returned from 
a long foreign tour. 


A NEWSLETTER from London, dated July 19, 
1687, among some seventeenth century documents 
acquired lately by the MS. department of the 
British Museum, contains the following account 
of a remarkable visitor to our island at that 
time :— 

“JT have been somewhat busy in showing the 
civilities of the Coart city & Country to a chinese 
lately come over who is the first man of learning of 
that country that ever was known to have come into 
Europe. His Maty was pleased to be very civil to 
him himself, & did not only give me his Royal 
exemple, but did lay his commands on me to do so & 
do all the friendly offices I could by letting him see 
what was most proper to satisfy his curiosity by. He 
came out of China about 6 years ago in the company 
of some of the missionary Jesuits, and stay’d 4 of 
them in Italy, the other 2 in France & Flanders. 
The oceasion of his cominginto England wasto have the 
convenience of embarquing on one of our East ships & of 
returning into his own country, wt" a Genovese Jesuit 
who goes an apostolique missionair intoChina tofurther 
the conversion of that great people. Our Chinese 
is a christian by birth his parents having been so 
befor him, is about 32 years of age, of the great 
town of Nanquin, where the Emperours of China had 
their palace and residence befor the first Invasion 
of the Tartars. By profession he is to be a Jesuit 
and to enter into orders befor he leaves England. 
The best European language he speakes is latin, tho’ 
he understands french, portuguese, & Italian. Of his 
own language he understands 14000 characters, w™ 
is a great deal, if compared to the paucity of our 
characters & words, but if you consider that they 
have upwards of 50000 characters in thejr alfabet it 
will not appear so much as is necessary to attain to 
the exact knowledge of the language in all its exten- 
sion. I sent him about ten days ago to Oxford, 
where the ingenious men there had a mind to see him 
& show him some Chinese MSS. of w™ they have a 
considerable number in the university Library. Mr. 
Hide the Bibliothecarian writt to him to favour them 
wt" a visit; and tho’ he went thither wt" a design of 
staying only 4 days, yet he is not yet return’d, this 
being the 11 day.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tur return to Portsmouth of the Pandora sloop, 
commanded by Captain Allen Young, R.N.R., 
has supplied us with news of the Arctic Ex- 
pedition up to July 27. The Alert and Discovery 


left Upernivik on the 22nd, and Kingitok, the 
northernmost settlement of Danish Greenland, on 
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the 23rd; and then, instead of creeping round 
Melville Bay, made a bold dash westward through 
the middle pack, and, emerging into the North 
Water of Baffin's Bay, passed Cape York on 
July 25, the whole passage from Upernivik having 
occupied seventy hours only, an unprecedentedly 
short time, the explanation of which will probably 
be found in the long continuance of northerly 
winds during June and July, which had blown 
the heavy ice far to the south, and left nothing 
but the thin spring ice to be encountered. The 
Cary Islands were reached on the 27th, and a 
mail-bag was deposited there, as well as a depdét 
of provisions and a whale-boat. Captain Nares 
anticipates attaining a very high latitude, as the 
season is SO very open a one. 


Tur Pandora left Plymouth on June 29, and 
after a boisterous passage across the Atlantic, 
arrived at Godhavn August 5. Thence she made 
for Disco, and, having coaled there, proceeded to 
Upernivik and thence across Melville Bay, which 
roved to be very free from ice, on to the Cary 
iade, where search was made for the depot left 
by Captain Nares. Through some misunder- 
standing the cairn on the south-easternmost island 
of the group was not found, and Captain Allen 
Young accordingly made for Lancaster Sound, 
some difficulty being experienced in passing the 
k which was met with off Cape Warrender, and 
roved to be about fifty miles wide. Beechey 
Feland was reached on August 26, and there it 
was discovered that the house built by order of Sir 
E. Belcher in 1853 had been broken into and 
many of the stores damaged by bears. The yacht 
and boats, likewise left by Sir John, were, how- 
ever, in fair condition. At Peel Sound the 
Pandora was again stopped by the pack, and for a 
week she lay moored to it, during which time 
some seal-shooting took place. Eventually an 
opening was discovered, and, working through, the 
Pandora succeeded in reaching Limestone Island, 
where a cairn was deposited. On the 29th the 
furthest point reached by the For in 1850 was 
— and on the 30th further progress was 
arred by an immoveable pack, between twenty 
and thirty feet thick, off Bellot Island. Captain 
Allen Young accordingly turned homewards, and, 
on revisiting the Cary Islands, discovered Captain 
Nares’ despatch-bag, which he safely brought 
homewards, reaching Spithead on October 16. © 


We learn with regret from the “ Quarterly State- 
ment” of the Palestine Exploration Fund that 
the triangulation-work has been suspended, owing 
to the murderous attack on the surveying party at 
Safed, and the steady progress of cholera. Friends 
of the cause will, it may be hoped, remember the 
severe strain which an accident like that at Safed 
must cause on the finances of the society. Among 
the papers it must suffice to mention. the very 
interesting attempt of M. Clermont-Ganneau to 
prove that the fellaheen of Palestine, taken as a 
whole, are the modern representatives of the Ca- 
naanites, Jebusites, and other pre-Israelitish tribes. 
How far his theory is substantiated, we do not 
venture to pronounce; but that a large number of 
old religious customs and even legendary tradi- 
tions have been handed on from pre-Mohammadan 
times it seems impossible to doubt. We take this 
opportunity of recommending to all who are in- 
terested in Palestine the new “ Red Book” on 
Palestine and Syria, in the Baedeker series, due 
to the competent hand of the well-known traveller 
and Orientalist, Dr. Albert Socin of Basle. The 
maps, by Kiepert, and the plans, deserve especial 
commendation. Theologians, no less than tourists, 
will be well repaid by the perusal of so trustworthy 
and unidealised an account of Palestine as it is. 


From the Straits Times we learn that the sur- 
veyors sent by Government across country from 
the Moar river to Pahang returned to Singapore 
on Sept. 9, in a small native boat. It is understood 
that the survey has been very successful, and that 
the watershed whence the Moar and Pahang rivers 
take their rise was found exactly as it had been 





described by the Maharajah of Johore. When 
going up the Moar river, the party made a détour 
to the Chindrass mines, and were thus able to 
connect their survey with those previously made 
from Malacca. In Rumbowe they met with very 
unfriendly treatment from the natives, and this 
necessitated the abandonment of their projected 
visit to Sunghie Ujong. This party is understood 
to have crossed the track of M. Maclay, the Rus- 
sian traveller, who was going up into a district 
inhabited by very wild tribes. - It is said that the 
Malays consider M. Maclay’s undertaking hazard- 
ous, so much so, indeed, that they look upon his 
destruction as almost certain. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris : October 16, 1875. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres 
has lately sustained a fresh loss. M. Brunet de 
Presle, who had long been ill and failing, has just 
died at the age of sixty-six yearsonly. His repu- 
tation did not extend to the general public, and 
few but professional historians know his Essay on 
the Greek Settlements in Sictly—an excellent work, 
which has remained a classical treatise on the 
subject, and opened the doors of the Academy to 
the writer. M.de Presle was not a philologist, 
he wasa Hellenist. He had been enamoured of 
Greece from his youth, at the time when the War 
of Independence fired every imagination. He had 
even carried his enthusiasm for the Hellenes so far 
as to translate Delarochefoucauld’s Maaims into 
Modern Greek. When, in 1848, Letronne died, 
he was commissioned to make use of the materials 
he had left behind, and continued the great col- 
lection of the Greek inscriptions in Egypt. Since 
his nomination to the Institute in 1852, he had 
 egea nothing important, and nothing had 

een seen of his except some lectures from his 
course of Modern Greek at the School of Oriental 
Languages, published in the Revue des Cours Lit- 
tératres. He was one of the founders of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Greek Studies, 
and one of the ordinary members of the commis- 
sion of the Academy charged with the revision of 
the works of the pupils of the School of Athens. 
He was greatly valued in the Institute, owing to 
his extremely amiable disposition. 

His death opens competition for the place 
he leaves vacant. The two foremost candida- 
tures are those of M. Bréal and M. Boutaric. 
M. Bréal is a brilliant exponent, at the College of 
France and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, of the 
study of Comparative Grammar, to which he has 
rendered an important service by translating 
Bopp’s Grammar, and enriching it with valuable 
prefaces. His book on Public Education in 
France has won for him a universal reputation as 
a writer, and has placed him in the first rank 
among educational reformers. Finally, he is 
about to produce a work on the Eugubine Tables, 
which is (part of it having already been read before 
the Academy) one of the most considerable works 
to which the Italic languages have given rise. 

M. Boutaric cannot be compared with M. Bréal, 
either in respect to mental grasp or talent, but he 
is a laborious man of learning, whose works are 
much more numerous than those of his rival. 
France under Philippe le Bel, The Military Insti- 
tutions of France, Alphonse de Poitiers are rather 
stiff books, difficult to read, but full of unpublished 
information, and which, like his course at the 
Ecole des Chartes, show a thorough knowledge 
of the Middle Ages. He has just published a 
memoir on the origin of Feudalism, an almost 
insoluble secret, which it is perhaps rash to 
attack. It is difficult to foresee which of the two 
candidates will carry the day, for their chances 
seem about even. 

The public, indeed, is seldom passionately inte- 
rested in the elections of the Institute, with the 
exception of those of the French Academy, which 
are always complicated with certain political in- 
trigues. The Academy of Inscriptions knows 








little of this species of excitement, and is, at 


most, open to a few religious prejudices. This 
was lately the case with regard to M. Havet, to 
whom his fine book, The Origins of Christianity, 
was rather an obstacle than a title. He had then 
only published the first part, tle Hellenic origins ; 
two new volumes, the Semitic and Oriental origins, 
are shortly to appear. 

In about a month the interesting novelties of 
the winter will begin to appear; at present we 
are content with rather slender fare. A lady has, 
under the pseudonym of Heller, published an in- 
sipid and eccentric novel, Les Bluets (Michel 
Lévy), which owes a measure of success only to a 

reface by George Sand and a charming coloured 

Yann, Another anonymous book written by 
a lady, Le livre dune mere (Lévy), about which 
an attempt was made to raise a great noise 
before its appearance, was a deception. It con- 
sists of advice to a young girl before and after 
marriage. A tolerably delicate style, a refined 
and superficial psychology, a gentle and worldly 
moral give this book a languishing grace, redolent 
of well-bred ennui. I confess to preferring the 
penetrating psychology and the pictures, bold in- 
deed, but full of life, wit, and truth, given by 
Gustave Droz when he, some time since, wrote 
Monsieur, Madame et Bébé. G. Droz was then 
a free-thinker, a Voltairian, and somewhat light 
in his remarks. He has since done penance. His 
last novel, Les Etangs (Hetzel), has conservative 
and moral pretentions. But, alas! the talent has 
disappeared, and morality does not compensate for it 
in literature. Another novel brought into blossom, 
like Les Bluets, by the great heat, but which 
deserves our attention, thanks to the simplicity 
and truth of the style and the sentiment, is Marte 
Chassain, by M. Badin (Hetzel). Here we find 
touching pictures ofthe life of the emigrants to 
Algeria from Alsace-Lorraine. I am willing to 
believe that the sympathy awakened among us by 
the fate of our countrymen, victims of their de- 
votion to France, has a large share in the success 
of the book, but none the less does it reveal stir- 
ling qualities in the novelist and writer. 

I own that I prefer to these colourless publica- 
tions a book which while unfinished, eccentric, 
and violent, shows the talons of the lion, Za 
Pornocratie,ou Les Femmes dans les Temps Modernes 
by Proudhon (Lacroix), It is known that the 
famous publicist was one of the most fiery oppo- 
nents of the emancipation of women, and that he 
dedicated several pages full of strange and burn- 
ing eloquence to this subject in his book entitled 
La Justice dans la Révolution et dans  Eglise. 
Two ladies, Mdme. Jenny d'Héricourt and Mdme. 
Juliette Lamber, undertook the defence of their 
sex and its rights. Proudhon, in his turn, 
answered them, and it is this answer, left un- 
finished by him, that is now published. In it the 
qualities and faults of his other writings are pre- 
sent in the superlative degree,a stylethat is nervous, 
energetic, full of colour, while often trifling, negli- 
gent, and unequal, logic carried to absurdity, a lofti- 
ness of thought sometimes rising into poetry, by the 
side of brutalities of language and thought which 
astonish and repel. According to him, the family 
cannot subsist without the subordination of the 
woman to the man; he represents strength as she 
does beauty ; the one is action, the other poetry — 
but the poetry of the hearth. Man plays his part in 
public, woman inthe home. To her he denies crea- 
tive intelligence, and thinks she oversteps the in- 
tellectual as well as the moral limits assigned to her 
when she claims a share in political life or even 
in literary labours. The family must at any cost 
be rendered strong and united, for the family is 
the corner-stone of society, without which every- 
thing sinks down into the mud. There are two 
wonderfully eloquent pages in which he, Proud- 
hon, the revolutionist, the man of negations, the 
atheist, deplores the ruin of the religious senti- 
ment, and sneers at those who would substitute 
criticism and science for it. He would have the 
family take the place of the Church, and create 
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a sort of worship of the hearth and of domestic 
virtues which should make up for the ancient 
ceremonies of public worship and the vanished 
dogmas. We also notice in this volume two 
pages full of lofty and bitter irony, a sort of 
anathema against France, which has the feminine 
temperament — fickle, nervous, irritable — and 
which is, according to Proudhon, incapable of 
giving herself freedom, and will only see it esta- 
blished in her own domain when other nations 
have given her an example of it. 

Reading this book of Proudhon’s gives one a 
singular mixture of pleasure and vexation. It is 
painful to see so much talent spoilt by so much 
excess, and truth continually falsified by logical 
exaggerations. But at any rate, one feels the 
presence of a powerful mind, and that is a rare 
enjoyment. 

M. Odilon Barrot was a man of anything but 
a powerful mind, and the second volume of his 
memoirs just published by Charpentier completes 
the proof given of this in the first. Natures like 
those of Proudhon appeared to him monstrous, 
and everything extraordinary terrified him. But 
his was a wise and just mind, an upright dis- 
position, and a truly liberal temperament. It 
would be well for France did she reckon many 
such men as Odilon Barrot among her rulers and 
her citizens. His second volume comprises the 
Republic of 1848, from the month of February to 
the month of November. This testimony of an 
eye-witness who was well situated for the ob- 
servation of all the vicissitudes of the drama is 
interesting in the highest degree. The very 
passion which animates it gives it life without 
impairing its sincerity. G. Monon. 
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frass, as quoted from O’Reilly’s Dictionary. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE IRISH WORD “ FRASS.” 
Ballygrant, Island of Islay, N.B.: Oct. 11, 1875. 

In Mr. John Rhys’s article on Curtius’ Greek 
Etymology in the AcapEmy of September 18 last, 
there are some remarks made on the Irish word 
Mr. 
Rhys says :— 

‘Now, one would like to have more decisive evi- 
dence than this that frass applies at all to fluids, 
for the meanings given by O'Reilly, were it worth 
the while to quote him, are rather against Windisch, 
being “a shower, hail; seed; small shot, any round 
grain;” thus one is decidedly reminded of the Welsh 
gwreichion, “sparks,” for vracs-jan—or vrase-7an— 
trom Fick’s vark, vrak, vrask (p.* 182).” 

It appears to me that there are good grounds for 
inferring that there are two old Irish words spelt 
alike frass, but of different meaning and origin, 
the one denoting a shower and the other seed, as 
there are two modern Scotch Gaelic words both 
spelt in the nominative fras, and signifying re- 
spectively “seed,” “shower.” These last-men- 
tioned words are differently inflected and of dif- 
ferent genders. Fras, “seed,” is masculine, and 


Fras, “a shower,” isfeminine; thus fras garbh means 


large seed, and fras gharbh a rough shower. The 
genitive singular of fras “seed” is frots—e.g. Ldn 


Frots, full of seed ; while that of fras, a shower, 


is froise—e.g. Toiseach froise, the beginning of a 
shower. Fras, a shower, would seem to be re- 
lated to fearthain or fearthuin, rain. 

Mr. Rhys is of opinion that “the Teutonic 
equivalent of the Celtic dub is to be sought in the 
O. Norse word dékkr, ‘ dark.’” The pronuncia- 
tion of dubh in many parts of the Scottish High- 
lands, which is dugh, supports this view. ~ 

Hector MACLEAN. 








THE JUDGE WHO COMMITTED PRINCE HENRY. 


Temple : October 19, 1875. 

This letter closes on my part the controversy 
raised by Mr. C. Markham. 

In the two letters with which I have troubled 
you, your readers have an opportunity of forming 
a judgment for themselves out of the materials 
therein laid before them. I do not profess to de- 
cide whether my letters or Mr. C. Markham’s 
“ obscure the argument.” 

It only remains for me to ask those who are in- 
terested as lovers of Shakspere and English his- 
tory in this literary trifle to examine for them- 
selves the original account of the scene in Court 
which they will find—not among “lawyer's tra- 
ditions”—but in the often-referred-to pages of 
Elyot’s Governor; and when reading let them call 
to mind the fact that the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench was Sir W. Gascoigne. 

In the next place, for evidence of the existence 
of an older family tradition than the one now set 
up by Mr. C. Markham, your readers have only to 
refer to Sir Robert Markham’s notes in his pocket 
almanack for an extract of an important notice by 
Fuller of the Gascoigne family. 

The statement that Sir Robert's father “lived 
a generation before 1655” is a mistake. He was 
at that time alive and, indeed, in the prime of life. 
His grandfather couid hardly have been contem- 
porary with Sir T. Elyot. 

The old Biographia Britannica may be referred 
to for the opinions of Thomas Blunt, Nicholson, 
and Anthony Wood, on the compilation of Sir 
Richard Baker. Mr. C, Markham does not give 
his reference to Barrington’s works in support of 
his assertion. I append it, therefore, and it will 
be seen that the passage referred to does not bear 
out the statement of Barrington’s opinion. (See 
Barrington On Statutes, 5th ed. p. 113.) 

I was certainly in error in stating that Sir John 
Markham was a Chief Justice in the reign of 
Henry VI. I should have written—Judge of the 
King’s Bench for seventeen years in the reign of 








Henry VI., and Chief Justice in the first year of 
Edward’s. 
What evidence has Mr. C. Markham that John 
Markham the elder was ever knighted ? 
ALFRED CUTBILL. 








ON FREEWILL. 


London : Cctober, 1875. 

The present condition of the controversy on 
Freewill appears to be one of peculiar interest, 
inasmuch as it seems to have issued in a distinct 
recognition of failure, at least on the part of 
several of the more impartial and reflective minds. 
It is enough to refer to the expressions of the late 
Professor Cairnes in reviewing H. Spencer’s Socio- 
logy, and to the similar position taken by Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick in his Methods of Ethics. Both 
of these weighty authors, summing up the argu- 
ments for and against Freewill, find them on each 
hand too strong to be set aside, and a conclusion, 
therefore, impossible to be drawn. And it is in- 
teresting also to note that different grounds are 
assigned by the two writers for withholding their 
decision. Professor Cairnes is deterred from 
yielding to the evidence of a mere necessary 
sequence in human volitions by its hostile bearing 
upon moral effort; Professor Sidgwick by its 
opposition to the direct evidence of consciousness. 
That is, the study of the phenomena seems to lead 
to one conclusion, and our own nature seems to 
claim a contrary one: or, may we not say, the ob- 
jective and subjective aspects of the question are 
at variance. 

Now, if we look away from the particular 
problem at issue, and turn our attention to this 
condition, regarded abstractly, of an antagonism 
between objective evidence and subjective de- 
mands, it hardly seems difficult to understand its 
meaning. It may seem strange that it should 
exist in respect to such a problem, but the position 
itself isa simple one. Such an antagonism arises, 
necessarily, whenever a premiss needs correcting. 
Given a false or partial starting-point, and let 
true mental processes be carried out upon it, and 
there comes inevitably this exact result—the sub- 
jective opposed to the objective: the evidence of 
the phenomena conflicting with the claims of the 
consciousness. Draw any two unequal lines and 
assume that they are equal: consciousness or 
reason will claim one result ; the phenomena will 
persist in giving a different one. Or, ignore the 
persistency of force and take note only of its 
visible manifestations ; the phenomena give us a 
multiplicity of isolated entities, the mind demands 
simplicity and unity. A falsity of the funda- 
mental thought—a lack, that is, in the premiss— 
issues, of course, in this result, If we consider 
the matter in this wider aspect, there ceases 
perhaps to be much that is surprising, certainly 
anything that should be disappointing, in the fact 
that the demands of our consciousness and the 
evidence of observation should be at strife in re- 
spect to Freewill. On a question that pene- 
trates so deeply is it really any wonder that our 
fundamental assumptions should need enlarging ? 
Or can it disappoint us that the issue even of so 
long a study should be the clear demonstration of 
this fact? Assuredly it cannot be called a failure. 
The discovery of a flaw in our premiss, wherever 
we attain it, is success. 

Have we not succeeded, then, in respect to the 
problem of our freedom, in gaining conclusive evi- 
dence of need fora truer premiss? If we have, 
we have gained strong presumption that the pro- 
blem is soluble. For it is ever by a more adequate 
grasping of premisses that the domain of real 
knowledge is extended. 

In all recent discussions of the question that 
I remember to have read, Freewill has been 
treated as the possession of a power ; asa positive 
element, or true ability. Has it been discussed, in 
modern thought, as the question of a negation or 
absence of power? ‘Yet it would appear that this 
view is a possible one: in our experience absences 
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are sometimes felt as positive things; negatious 
are found even practically operative. I propose to 
try this thought as a “ premiss” in considering the 
question of Freewill. 

It is not wholly an inappropriate one; certain 
of our established thoughts suggest it. For in 
Freewill is included the idea of an arbitrari- 
ness, of at least the possibility of unreason, of non- 
necessity. But the human race have formulated 
for themselves another idea of action than this: a 
mode they have counted more perfect. Allow 
that the idea may be inaccurate or unreal, still 
mankind have had it before their minds: an 
action, namely, that is necessary ; which excludes 
arbitrariness, and to which choice were an in- 
dignity. It is the Action they have ascribed to 
God; that necessary truth to which it is impos- 
sible to lie. Here is a freedum on which mankind 
have fixed their thoughts, which is perfect not by 
absence but by presence of necessity. And from 
this, by a lack, would come that kind of action to 
which necessity is wanting. 

There are one or two illustrations which may 
serve to make the idea clear. Lord Bacon, in his 
Essay on Truth, says :—‘ There be that delight in 
giddinesse, and count it a bondage to fix a beleefe, 
affecting freewill in thinking as well as in acting.” 
Now, it is possible to imagine beings not only 
affecting, but really possessed of, a “ freewill in 
thinking.” It is only necessary to suppose them 
wanting in the faculty of logical apprehension, 
unperceptive of that necessity of reason wherein 
the true freedom of thought consists. Such a 
“ power” would be the expression of an absence. 

Yet it might conceivably be “possessed.” It is 
doubtful, indeed, whether it has not been the real 
condition of men in certain states. But if we 
imagine such “ freewill in thinking” to be the 
characteristic of a whole race of beings, so that, 
while themselves possessing only this marred 
faculty, they should have present to them no 
other beings more truly endowed, with whom 
they might compare themselves, but only things 
wholly insentient, we perceive that to them the 
very idea of thinking would be that of Freewill in 
Thinking. This wanting faculty would necessarily 
stand to them as the faculty itself; its very defect 
would rise up into their feeling as a power; the 
arbitrariness would tend to become a glory; the 
lack of necessity a boast. 

And with this justification, or at least excuse, 
that to their experience arbitrariness and thought 
would have ever been associated, and necessity 
have been found only where thought was not. 
Yet it would scarcely be unnatural that beings so 
endowed and yet so wanting, possessing that 
which by its very nature claimed completion, 
should have imagined, as a greater and more per- 
fect power than their own, a thought to which 
necessity was not wanting: thinking which was 
free because not arbitrary. Would they, indeed, 
have erred in so conceiving ? 

A power of Freewill in Thinking—idiotcy to the 
logical relations ; non-response to reason—what 
would it bring? Disaster, failure, evil. And to 
those who had it, experience would teach one 
lesson: that, though the “power” of thinking as 
they choose might be possessed, yet that the only 
wisdom was to act as though it were not. 

In what respect do the two “ Freewills” differ, 
but that we, smiling at the one, are afflicted with 
the other? That order which we cannot choose 
but follow, that gives true freedom to our 
thought, is it not wanting to our action ? 

ere 1s another illustration also which carries 

the Same suggestion under another point of 
view. The difficulty of the question is this, that 
when we study Freewill, and try to prove or test 
its existence, it disappears; we not only cannot 
grasp it, we can bring evidence, apparently clear 
war indeed, that it is not ; and yet, on the other 
and, our consciousness will persist in affirming 
that it is: we can prove it is not anything, and 
yet we cannot but perceive it. Nay, the more 
We prove it is not, through our attention being 





directed more closely to it, the more we percetve 
it is.* 

But the contradiction has a familiar parallel. 
Suppose a person, not knowing that a shadow was 
an absence of light, set to work to study it. He 
would prove there was nothing, would demon- 
strate it did not exist—nay, could not; but he 
would perceive it all the same. The more he 
proved it was not, the more unequivocal his per- 
ception of it would become. j 

Always this must be the result of studying an 
absence under the idea that it is a presence. We 
prove it is nut, but our perception of it remains. 
And conversely, when there is and persists a per- 
ception of a thing, and it is proved by examina- 
tion that it is not, is not demonstration given that 
it isan absence ? Might not this contradiction in 
respect to Freewill, if we had better observed and 
been more ready to apply our known experience, 
have suggested to us, long ago, that it was an 
absence we were studying ? 

Let us suppose that this at once unbanishable 
and untenable phenomenon of Freewill is an 
absence: an absence, in our experience, of that 
necessity which is the true character of Action (as 
it also is of Thought) : what is the position which 
we thus affirm? Not that there is or can be 
arbitrary action—that order can be absent—but 
that our experience is phenomenal; that we have 
a feeling of that as being which cannot truly be: 
of doing that which is not truly done. It is 
simply proof from another side that that which 
answers to our consciousness is not the same 
as that which truly causes it. The absence in 
us of that which would express itself in necessity 
of action is but another side, or aspect, of the 
shortcoming of our consciousness, on which the 
metaphysicians and even men of science now 
delight to dwell. This fact, which speculation so 
enforces, presents to us also a moral side in the 
phenomena of volition ; and thus at once a greater 
force of meaning is given to the speculative pro- 
position, and a harmony is introduced between 
the various aspects of our nature. As our phe- 
nomenal knowledge does not fill the idea of 
knowledge, so our phenomenal action does not fill 
the idea of action.t 

Thus a clearer conception of the nature of our 
life seems to grow upon us. For we seem, even 
involuntarily, always to draw a distinction be- 
tween Man and Nature: even when any such 
distinction is denied in theory, the words betray 
that it is felt. But from the point of view here 
taken the meaning of this distinction may be 
considered afresh. For if the absence of neces- 
sity from Man’s action is a lack, then the presence 
of necessity in Nature assumes a new aspect. It 
may truly be, there, that which a true necessity in 
Man would be: the necessity of a perfect Will. 
Nor does it affect the question that it is felt by 
us as a mere expression of force: the force is but 
a mode of apprehension of our own. Man may 
differ from Nature, not by possessing that which 
Nature has not, but by lacking that which Nature 
has. 

My limits will not permit me to do more than 
make these mere suggestions, of which I will add 
but one more: namely, that this mode of regarding 
the question of Freewill is one that is much more 
widely applicable. It consists simply in not as- 
suming any phenomenon presented to us as neces- 
sarily either existent or non-existent; but in 
seeking to ascertain whether some fact that in- 
cludes more elements may not be recognised as 
presenting to our apprehension a phenomenon that 





* See Professor Sidgwick very emphatically on 
this point. 

¢ So far from the ‘‘ phenomenist” seeking to re- 
pudiate Freewill, thus apprehended, it should be a 
natural part of his logical position ; it brings up, so 
to speak, his whole line to one front. And at the 


same time it puts aside an antagonism. What could 
be more likely, indeed, than that we all are antago- 
nistic to our fellows partly, at least, through being 
inconsistent with ourselves ? 





is less. In other words, whether that which is 
present to our consciousness may not be derived by 
a minus (as e.g. colour is from white light) from 
some larger fact to which our thoughts must turn, if 
our experience is to be rightly interpreted, or 
even harmony introduced into human thought. 
James Hinton. 








SCIENCE. 


The Recent Origin of Man, as Illustrated by 
Geology and the Modern Science of Pre- 
historic Archaeology. By James C. South- 
all. Illustrated. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & 
Co., 1875.) 


Pernars no scientific notion of the present 
day is more familiar to the popular mind 
than that of the “immense antiquity of 
man.” But it is a misconception of its 
attitude towards this question to assert (as 
Mr. Southall has done) that it will soon be 
very generally believed that science has 
proved the claims of this notion to be 
regarded as an ascertained truth, and incor- 
porated with the general belief of every 
educated mind. Although the popular mind 
is easily moved to accept the dogmas of 
science when these are definitely formulated, 
it has learned to regard systematic methods 
and exact results as the necessary guarantees 
for the scientific character of every investi- 
gation. It is incredible, therefore, that a 
statement couched in terms which render it 
alike incapable of being established or re- 
futed should be universally accepted as a 
“scientific conclusion.” The average in- 
telligence interesting itself in these ques- 
tions is quick to perceive that this “im- 
mense antiquity” is an unknown quantity, 
which no science can check and no faith 
(short of absolute credulity) can grasp. 
Even among the scientific men who are 
commonly understood to have given it their 
unqualified assent and sanction, it is re- 
garded at best as a hypothesis, which may 
be capable of proof when the evidence 
is exhausted. But no one considers the 
case for the antiquity of man as closed, 
while the case for the other side is 
only now being opened. Should the 
controversy be of no further utility than 
by clearing the ground of the hazy specula- 
tions which obscure the subject, and esta- 
blishing the investigation on a strictly 
scientific basis, it will do good service. 

It is scarcely to be anticipated, however, 
that this result will be immediately accom- 
plished. It is, indeed, certain that the 
style adopted by Mr. Southall is not con- 
ducive toacalm and dispassionate discus- 
sion of the scientific questions at issue. In 
this respect his book is disappointing. It is 
unnecessary to allude to the theological 
temper of some of its chapters, or to the 
general tone of the argument, further than 
to say that they are pitched in too high a 
key to be altogether commended. Although 
it is the boldest attempt hitherto made to 
meet the advocates of the antiquity of man 
on their own ground, the author contributes 
no new facts to the evidence on record. 
The chief merit of his work is that he has 
collected, within the compass of 600 pages, 
a vast amount of information not otherwise 
readily accessible. But he has attempted to 
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prove too much, and his reasoning is fre- 
quently as inconclusive as anything that has 
been written on the other side. Lacking the 
archaeological experience which might have 
assisted him in detecting the imperfections 
in the records of other men’s observations, 
his subject is overloaded with details, and 
his argument smothered beneath a mass of 
unsifted evidence. Notwithstanding these 
imperfections, however, and in spite of the 
baldness of its style, its mannerisms, and 
its systematic disregard of the elegances of 
composition, the work is a useful repertory 
of the facts and arguments, inferences and 
speculations regarding the age of man on the 
earth, while in its controversial portions it 
is by no means heavy reading. 

As the “genus homo” has no geological 
antiquity, it is only relatively to the brief 
periods of recorded history that the anti- 
quity of man can, with any probability, be 
termed “immense’’—if it be not an un- 
scientific confusion of terms to call that 
“immense” which is merely unknown. The 
evidence suggestive of that antiquity di- 
vides itself naturally into two branches— 
viz., the age of the drifts in which the relics 
of ‘‘ Palaeolithic man” are imbedded, and 
the fact that in his earliest existence in 
Western Europe man was the contemporary 
of the mammoth, rhinoceros, reindeer and 
other animals now wholly extinct, or ex- 
tinct at least as regards these regions. But 
it is inherent in the nature of the argument 
that the conclusion to be drawn from each 
of these lines of evidence must be alterna- 
tive: either that man is much more ancient 
than has been hitherto believed; or that 
the periéd of the deposition of the imple- 
ment-bearing drifts and of the prevalence 
of the extinct animals is much more recent 
than we have been accustomed to consider 
it. The tendency of scientific investigation 
has hitherto been almost exclusively towards 
the accumulation of inferences in favour of 
the former view. Still it is impossible to 
assert that the latter view is improbable, and 
it becomes all the more tenable if it can be 
shown that the facts which are suggestive 
of antiquity do not of necessity imply an 
antiquity that is “immense,” though it may 
be practically immeasurable. 

Starting with the assertion that there is 
not a particle of evidence to show that man, 
in his earliest seats in the East, was a 
savage, Mr. Southall proceeds to examine 
the evidence regarding the condition of 
“* Palaeolithic man ” in Western Europe, and 
comes to the conclusion that it was by no 
means a condition of such utter barbarism 
and incapacity as is usually represented. It 
is true that if the rude flint-implements of 
Western Europe represent the infancy of the 
human race, we have yet to discover the 
landmarks of its progress from “ Palaeolithic 
barbarism” to the splendid civilisations of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Greece. But it 
would be premature to conclude that these 
landmarks do not exist because they are still 
undiscovered. The archaeology of the 
West is only now beginning to assume form 
out of chaos, while the archaeology of the 
Kast is altogether unknown. Mr. Southall 
admits that there was an undoubted Stone 
Age in Western Europe. But he says, 
“these Iberians, or whoever they were, came 








from the East,” bringing with them the 
potentialities of the civilisation they left. 
This is a more convenient theory than that 
of progressive development. If the human 
race originated-in a single centre, how did 
the “ Palaeolithic men”? manage to people 
an area reaching from Western Europe on 
the one hand to India and America on the 
other, before they had learned the simplest 
of simple arts—the rubbing of one stone 
upon another? If they originated in dif- 
ferent centres at different periods, how 
did it happen that they adopted identical 
methods of advancement, through precisely 
similar stages of progress? The theory of 
progressive development, from zero upwards 
in the scale of civilisation, demands from its 
advocates a satisfactory solution of one or 
other of these problems. Mr. Southall’s 
theory avoids this, but it is open to the ob- 
jection that the “Iberians, or whoever they 
were,” can scarcely be cited in evidence for 
the purposes of this discussion. 

On the question of the age of the imple- 
ment-bearing gravels of the French and 
English river-valleys, Mr. Southall joins 
issue directly with the geologists who main- 
tain that the gravel beds and terraces were 
deposited slowly and successively during the 
erosion of the valleys by the ordinary action 
of the streams; arguing that the geological 
phenomena of the Somme indicate that the 
ancient river was immensely larger than it 
is at present, that the rapidity of the gravel 
deposit was in some places very great, and, 
taking the conditions of the ancient river as 
conceded by Mr. Prestwich, he considers 
them sufficient to produce the existing phe- 
nomena of the valley within a comparatively 
limited period. He also points out at con- 
siderable length that the facts recorded by 
M. Boucher de Perthes (when separated 
from his deductions) confirm this view. 

If the gravel beds fail to produce incon- 
trovertible proof of their ‘‘immense anti- 
quity,” the “great age” of the peat of the 
Somme valley is even more delusive. The 
peat, averaging 26 feet in thickness, was 
considered by M. Boucher de Perthes to 
represent a period of from 15,000 to 20,000 
years, its rate of increase being estimated at 
14 to 2 inches in a century. But M. de 
Perthes also states that he found stumps 
of birch and alder, a métre (39°14 inches) 
in height, standing as they grew and deeply 
covered by the peat. As trees do not stand 
long uncovered in the damp air of a swamp 
without decay, it follows that all the stumps 
that are so found must have been covered 
to their present summits before they had 
time to rot away. Applying M. B, de 
Perthes’ estimate of the rate of increase of 
the peat, however, we must believe that 
these stumps stood exposed to the action of 
the weather from 1,950 to 2,600 years. But 
100 years is a long lifetime for an oak 
stump, and every trace of such trees as 
these would disappear in fifty years. To 
one who studies the growth of forest peat 
in America, says Mr. Southall, a growth of 
two or three feet in a century is by no 
means improbable ; but, taking six inches as 
a standard probably not too great, the age of 
the peat of the Somme valley would not 
exceed 5,000 years. If the Roman remains 
found underneath it are to be relied on, its 





actual age is not more than half that 
period. 

The contemporaneity of the men of the 
“ Palaeolithic period” with the extinct fauna 
suggests (as has been already remarked) 
either that man is more ancient, or that 
these animals lived on to more recent times 
than is usually believed. Mr. Southall 
gives an elaborate résumé of the facts and 
inferences insisted on by the archaeologists 
in favour of the former view. He then 
adduces evidence to show that as certain of 
the contemporaries of the mammoth, woolly 
rhinoceros, &c., lived on to mediaeval times, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that these 
great pachyderms themselves were living at 
no “immense” distance of time. The car- 
cases of both mammoth and rhinoceros have 
been found in Siberia, with their food un- 
changed in their stomachs, and the blood 
still in their capillary vessels, while the 
mammoth tusks are found by thousands 
nearly as fresh as the ivory imported from 
India and Africa. ‘ Now,” says Mr. South- 
all, “it may be that the Siberian mammoth 
is 200,000 years old, though it is highly im- 
probable, perhaps incredible. But it is out 
of the question that all of these fresh bones, 
in different parts of the world, are 100,000 
or 200,000 years old.” The argument is 
not very conclusive, but in this respect it is 
not worse than that which it is intended to 
meet. “There are even traditions of the 
mammoth,” says Mr. Southall, ‘both in 
Siberia and in America.” The mound- 
builders have fi d him on a colossal 
scale in the “Big Elephant Mound” of 
Wisconsin, and he was actually cast in 
bronze by the “ prehistoric” inhabitants of 
Southern Siberia. Both figures, as they are 
engraved, have certainly an elephantine look, 
but whether they are intended to represent 
the mammoth may be open to question. 

Having thus shown his reasons for be- 
lieving that the “ Palaeolithic men” were 
not so far removed in time from the men of 
the present day as has been imagined, Mr. 
Southall proceeds to adduce proof that they 
were not so far below the average level of 
what we call “the uncivilised races” as has 
been represented. If this position is esta- 
blished, the argument which suggests that 
an enormous lapse of time is implied in the 
gradual progress upwards from the depth of 
degradation assumed to have been charac- 
teristic of the “ Palaeolithic times” is de- 
prived of its force. There can be little 
doubt that it has been too hastily assumed 
by many writers that prehistoric man knew 
nothing higher or nobler than what he has 
left in his refuse-heaps. Yet it would baffle 
the most ingenious archaeologist to educe 
from the modern kitchen-midden an adequate 
conception of the elegance and refinement of 
the drawing-room. We cannot now enter 
on an analysis of the statements advanced 
in support of the view that ‘“ Palaeolithic 
man” was possessed of a higher degree of 
civilisation than many of the tribes of un- 
civilised men of modern times. It is enough 
for the present purpose to say that they are, 
for the most part, the statements of the ad- 
vocates for the “antiquity of man;” and 
the point at issue is that, while Mr. Southall 
insists on accepting the record as it stands, 
they will explain the facts by supposing 4 
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disturbance of the deposits and commixture 
of the relics of two different epochs. At 
Solutré, however, it must be confessed that 
the signs of a much higher platform of 
civilisation than has hitherto been conceded 
to the “ Palaeolithic era” are unequivocally 
observable. 

In dealing with the megalithic monuments 
Mr. Southall draws largely on the recent 
work of Mr. Fergusson, adopting many of 
his conclusions as to particular monuments, 
but differing from him on the general ques- 
tion of their age asaclass. Believing that 
they belong toan “ Iberian race,” and that 
they “ travelled from east to west,” he con- 
cludes that their erection in Gaul and 
Britain may be dated at least 800 or 1,000 
years before the Christian era. 

It is unnecessary to follow the author in 
his description of the Swiss lake-dwellings 
and the Danish kitchen-middens. The 
association of the evidences of a compara- 
tively high civilisation with the rude imple- 
ments and appliances of the Stone Age 
(which, in the Swiss lakes, seems to have 
passed rapidly through a faintly defined Age 
of Bronze into the full development of the 
Tron Age and the civilisation of the Roman 
time) is regarded as suggestive that the 
origin of the earliest lake-settlements may 
be brought much nearer to the Iron Age 
than has yet been admitted. In fact, Mr. 
Southall is disposed to dispense with the 
Bronze Age altogether, holding that “in 
Western and Central Europe, as well as in 
Britain, the Bronze Age rests on a very 
equivocal foundation,” and marks in general 
the rapid transition from stone to iron, 
without exhibiting any solid and indepen- 
dent existence. This hypothesis, however, 
seems quite untenable, and thenotion that the 
bronze weapons and implements found in 
Britain are Roman is equally unfounded. 
Nor can the discoveries of M. Schliemann in 
the Troad be held to invalidate the theory of 
the “succession of the three ages ” as estab- 
lished in Europe. In an eastern city such 
revolutions as those observed by M. Schlie- 
mann are common enough at the present day, 
and must have been equally common in 
ancient times. A conflagration occurs which 
devastates a whole quarter inhabited by the 
polished and opulent classes. Thus dis- 
possessed, they move to more favoured 
or fashionable localities, and the desolated 
quarter is abandoned to the lowest class of 
tradesmen and traffickers, who build rude 
dwellings and ruder workshops on the ruins 
of palatial residences. Another wave of 
fire passes over it and their rude tools and 
Coarse utensils are deposited in the stratum 
of ashes which covers the previous deposit 
containing the elegant vasesand luxurious ap- 
purtenances of the mansions of the wealthy. 
These alternations occur in every city, but 
in eastern cities they are more frequent and 
striking; while there, also, the contrast be- 
tween the luxury of the righ, and the rude 
barbarism of the poor is so marked that the 

archaeologist, reasoning from the aspect of 
the two groups of relics, would naturally 
conclude that they could not have been in 
contemporaneous use among the same people. 
But for further examination of this and 
kindred questions arising in the course of 
Tecent archaeological investigations, the 








reader must now be referred to the pages of 
Mr. Southall’s work, where ‘they are fully, 
if not always conclusively, discussed. The 
scope of the argument to which the author 
has addressed himself may be gathered from 
the following statement of his own views on 
the subject :— 

“Tf I have succeeded [he says] in establishing 
the very recent origin of the human race, the 
effect of the evidence reaches further than the 
aga of prehistoric archaeology: it bears on 
Mr. Darwin's views ; for if,as I contend, primeval 
man commenced his career six or eight thousand 
years ago in a civilised condition in the temperate 
regions of the East (and there are no human 
traces behind these), the doctrine of evolution, so 
far as man is concerned, is at once negatived.” 

In conclusion it may be observed that the 
infancy of science has been always charac- 
terised by a credulous stage. It is, perhaps, 
too much to expect that archaeology should 
put away all her “ sensational speculations ” 
and emerge at once to the dignity of an 
established science, basing its conclusions 
only on exact observation and rigid induc- 
tion. It took centuries to emancipate astro- 
nomy from the visionary theories of the 
astrologers, and to educe the principles of 
chemistry from the absurdities of the al- 
chemists ; while it is but yesterday that the 
superstitious veneration of the tools and 
weapons of the early races has awakened a 
more intelligent curiosity, destined to result 
in a strictly scientific investigation of the 
whole phenomena of primeval times. 

JOSEPH ANDERSON. 








Goidelica: Old and Early Middle Irish Glosses, 
Prose and Verse. Edited by Whitley 
Stokes. Second LEdition. (London: 
Tribner & Co., 1872.) 


Wirnovt attempting to get into a profound 
dissertation on what may or may not be in 
a@ name, one may venture to say that Mr. 
Stokes has been very happy in his choice of 
a name for the book before us, and as it 
suggests a term which may be of great use 
to Celtic scholars a few words in explana- 
tion of it will not be out of place here :— 
Goidelica has been formed from the O. 
Trish Géidel or Gdidil “an Irishman,” 
whence the later forms met with, for in- 
stance, in Cormac’s Glossary, Gaedel, Giedil 
Goedel-u, Gaidel-u. In Mod. Irish, this, the 
national name, is written Gaoidheal by 
O’Reilly, which with its dh mute omitted we 
are acquainted with as Gael ; from Gaoidheal 
is formed Gaoidhilig, ‘“ the Irish language or 
Gaelic.” These are respectively in Welsh 
Gwyddel, “an Irishman,” and Gwyddelig, 
“Trish ;” and the indubitable identity of 
Géidel and Gwyddel proves that neither has 
anything to do by way of etymology with 
Welsh gwydd (for vid), “ wood.” It would 
greatly conduce to clearness if the Irish, the 
Scotch Gaels and the Manx when spoken of 
collectively were to be called Goidels or 
Goidelic nations. But what should the other 
Celts, Welsh, O. Cornish, and Bretons be 
called ? It would seem that for them col- 
lectively the term Cimric or Kimric nations 
is already pretty widely used, but it would 
be well to spell the adjective with ;, 
to intimate that it has more to do with 
the Welsh, who call themselves in their 





own language Oymry (with c =k), and 
their language COymraeg than with the 
Cimmerii, whose lineal descendants the 
were once thought to be. Of course these 
lines are not meant to meet the eyes of the 
members of the British Archaeological As- 
sociation or the Inverness Highlanders, who 
write and talk of the Gaelic still spoken in 
Wales. The German who compiled the 
indexes to the earlier vclumes of Kuhn’s 
Beitriige was more excusable when he drew 
up two lists of Irish words headed Irisch 
(nebst Alltirisch) and Giilish respectively. 
Here, perhaps, the simplest method to avoid 
mistakes would be to call the Celtic of Ire- 
land Trish or Erse, and to leave Gaelic to be 
applied to that of the Highlands, with or 
without qualifying it as Scotch Gaelic, or 
the Gaelic of Scotland. 

The present edition of Stokes’ book ex- 
ceeds, in the amount of matter it contains, 
the former one (which was privately printed 
at Calcutta in 1866) in the proportion of 184 
pages to 108, and nearly all the Irish has 
been carefully collated with the originals by 
the editor and his friends. The plan of the 
work is to be read in the index: the Irish 
consists of (1) Glosses, (2) Prose, and (3) 
Verse, together with a translation into 
English, as well as notes wherever they were 
thought necessary. Under the first heading 
we have the following items (pp. 1-83) :— 
The Turin Glosses, Extracts from the Milan 
Codex, The Vienna Glosses, The Nancy 
Glosses, The Gloss in Mac Durnan’s Gos. 
pels, The Berne Glosses, The Leyden 
Glosses, The Glosses in the Southamp- 
ton Psalter, The Irish Glosses on the 
Latin Hymns in the Trinity College Liber 
Hymnorum, Diil Laithne, of which more 
anon. The prose (pp. 83-121) consists of 
the Irish Notes in the Book of Armagh, the 
Irish Prefaces to the Latin Hymns in the 
Liber Hymnorum, and the Gaelic in the 
Book of Deir. Under the heading of Verse 
come the following pieces (pp. 121-182) :— 
The Poems in the Monastery of St. Paul, 
Corinthia ; the Verses in the Codex Boer- 
nerianus ; and the Irish Hymns in the Liber 
Hymnorum, namely the following—(1) Col- 
min’s Hymn, (2) Fiace’s Hymn, (3) Ni- 
nine’s Prayer, (4) Ultan’s Hymn in Praise 
of Brigit, (5) Broccin’s Hymn in Praise of 
Brigit, (6) Sanctéin’s Hymn, (7) Patrick’s 
Hymn, (&) the Amra Cholwimbchille, (9) 
Adamnin’s Prayer, (10) Mael-isu’s Hymn, 
(11) the Quatrain on the Apostles. As this 
list extends over most of the ground occu- 
pied by O. Irish literature, it will be far 
more instructive to have it classified chro- 
nologically : in most instances Stokes’ notes 
enable us to do so as follows:—(a) To the 
eighth century belong the Poems in the 
Monastery of St. Paul, Carinthia (Mone) ; 
the Irish Notes in the Book of Armagh 
‘were not composed before the eighth cen- 
tury;” the Berne Glosses belong to the 
eighth or the ninth century. (b) The 
ninth century: the Leyden Glosses date 
from the year 808; the Turin Glosses be- 
long to the ninth (Peyron); some of the 
Vienna Glosses are of the ninth; the Gaelic 
in the Book of Deir is in a “handwriting 
certainly as old as the ninth century ;” the 
Extracts from the Milan Codex are “in 
| Irish of the ninth or tenth century.” (¢) 
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The tenth century has none attributed to it 
excepting possibly the Milan extracts. (d) 
The eleventh century: to this belongs .a 
small portion of the Vienna Glosses; the 
Irish Glosses, Prefaces and Hymns in the 
Liber Hymnorum, are attributed to the 
eleventh or beginning of the twelfth, 
against Todd and O’Donovan, who date 
them in the ninth or tenth century; as 
to the Glosses in the Southampton Psalter, 
Stokes says that “ the MS. appears to be of 
the eleventh century, and the Glosses seem 
of that date or perhaps a little later.’ The 
date of the six Nancy Glosses and the one 
in Mac Durnan’s Gospels, together with that 
of the two quatrains in the Codex Boer- 
nerianus, is not suggested, and from this 
silence respecting them we may probably 
infer that they are not older than the other 
O. Irish specimens in the book. Thus, on 
the whole, the present writer confesses to 
some disappointment in finding no allusion 
to the existence of any manuscript specimen 
of O. Irish dating earlier than the eighth 
century, precisely the same century to which 
the earliest O. Welsh Glosses are ascribed ; 
of course the amount of O. Welsh extant is 
not to be compared with that of O. Irish, of 
which the present seems to form hardly 
more than as it were the first fruits. 

The glossary called Diil Laithne deserves 
a special mention; it is said to be in the 
handwriting of Dudley Mac Firbis, who ap- 
pears to have copied it in 1643 from an 
older MS. What could be the date of the 
original? This it is impossible now to 
answer, but Stokes finds it to contain, besides 
much that is obscure, words proved by 
other old glossaries to be O. Irish, or shown 
by comparative philology to be genuine. It 
also contains a class of words fabricated from 
genuine Irish words by various processes of 
insertion or addition of meaningless syllables 
or letters : as when, forinstance, maith is there 
made into manith. The various processes of 
forming this kind of jargon had technical 
names, and are recognised in the preface to 
the Amra Choluimbchille, a MS. of the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, and also in the 
books of Lecain and Ballimote, from which 
Stokes gives copious examples. ‘ More- 
over,” he proceeds, “Dr. Ferguson has 
detected on Ogham inscriptions examples of 
the practice of disguising words by the intro- 
duction of arbitrary ingredients.” One may 
allow that Irish scribes practised this kind 
of jargon-making in the twelfth century, 
but one cannot admit so readily its intro- 
duction into the interpretation of the early 
stone monuments of Ireland, dating four or 
more centuries before. 

The book, as a whole, needs no recom- 
mendation: it comes from the hands of a 
master, and no student of O. Irish, or, indeed, 
of Celtic philology, can do without it. 

J. Rays. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Art the recent meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the advancement of Science, Mr. L. H. 
Morgan introduced several subjects of much in- 
terest to anthropologists. In a paper on “ Eth- 
nical Periods” he suggested that the successive 
stages in the rise of man from a state of savagery 
to that of civilisation may be classed under five 





heads—namely, (1) a period of savagery, (2) the 
opening period or lower stage of barbarism, (3) 
the middle period of barbarism, (4) the closing or 
upper period of barbarism, and (5) the period 
of civilisation. Of these periods that of savagery 
was necessarily of the longest duration; and Mr. 
Morgan, in estimating the ratio of human pro- 
gress, expressed an opinion that the advance made 
by man before rising from a state of savagery was 
probably of more importance to the race than the 
subsequent progress in barbarism. He maintained 
that the line between savagery and barbarism may 
be indicated by the invention of pottery; and 
the application of this test shows that the 
Australians are still in a condition of savagery. 
A transition from the lower to the middle stage 
of barbarism is marked in the eastern hemisphere 
by the domestication of animals, and in the 
western hemisphere by the cultivation of maize 
and the use of unburnt brick and stone for con- 
structive purposes. As examples of tribes in the 
lower stage of barbarism Mr. Morgan pointed to 
the American aborigines east of the Missouri. 
The passage from the middle to the higher stage 
of barbarism may be traced by the invention of 
the art of smelting iron-ores; and using this art 
as a test we see that the village Indians of New 
and Old Mexico, Central America and Peru must 
be assigned to the middle stage of barbarism. The 
commencement of civilisation is marked by the 
use of a phonetic alphabet and by the art of writ- 
ing; the Grecian tribes of the Homeric age and 
the German tribes of Caesar’s time should there- 
fore be assigned to the highest stage of barbarism. 
Mr. Morgan, in another paper, illustrated the suc- 
cessive advances in civilisation by reference to 
the arts of subsistence, or the means by which 
man obtains material food. 


Some recent discoveries on the shores of Lake 
Superior have been made by Mr. Henry Gillman, 
by whom they have been described in a paper, 
“On the Ancient Men of the Great Lakes.” ‘The 
Great Mound ou the River Rouge, near its junc- 
tion with the Detroit river, has yielded numerous 
platyenemic tibiae, or flattened shin-bones; in- 
deed, the flattest tibia hitherto recorded has been 
found near Detroit. It is notable that nearly fifty 
per cent. of the human humeri exhibit perfora- 
tions. Many of the skulls, which are of small 
capacity, are perforated near the top of the vault, 
each of the holes measuring from one-third to 
one-half an inch in diameter. Almost all the 
mounds bear evidence of the practice of crema- 
tion. Some native copper discovered on Isle 
Royale, Lake Superior, seems to show that the 
old miners of this district used fire to assist them 
in working the copper. 


Unoer the title of The Testimony of the Mounds, 
Mr. T. E. Picket has published a popular sketch 
of the prehistoric archaeology of Kentucky and 
the adjoining States. He dwells on the resem- 
blance between the so-called “temple mounds” 
and the Mexican ¢eocallis, and concludes that the 
old mound-builders were in all likelihood related 
ethnically to the family of the Toltecs. 


AccorpiIné to the San Francisco Bulletin, a re- 
markable collection of Indian relics has recently 
been discovered in an old burial-place near Santa 
Barbara, on the Californian coast. The relics in- 
clude several human skeletons, which were buried 
at depths of from two to six feet beneath the 
surface, and were found lying face downwards 
with heads directed towards the west. Asso- 
ciated with these bones were various fish and 
molluscan remains together with small black seeds, 
supposed to have been used in the preparation of 
a anemia The objects of human workmanship 
included steatite pipes, stone cooking-vessels, 
flint implements, bone drills, shell ornaments, 
balls of war-paint, &c. The “ find” evidently re- 
presents the remains of an old Indian settlement. 


Tue Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club held its 
annual “ Fungus Foray” at Hereford and in its 








a last week. Excursions were made 
to Bishopston Hill, Dinmore, Foxley, Credenhill, 
and other “ hunting grounds ;” and, in spite of an 
unfavourable season, the results were satisfactory, 
Six varietiesof fungi (including Fries’s Cantharelle) 
were added to the list of British species ; and Mr, 
Worthington Smith’s papers on “ The ‘ Resting- 
spore’ of the Peronospora infestans,” and on “The 
Structure of an Agaric,” were contributions of 
considerable importance to the literature of my- 
cology. Indeed, the discovery made by that 
gentleman (by means of the microscope) of the 
transformation of the cells of an agaric into an 
equal number of monads is of no ordinary scien- 
tific interest. The meeting was attended by Dr. 
Cooke, Messrs. Broome and Renny, Sir William 
Guise, Bart., Dr. Bull, Revs. W. Houghton and 
E. Vize, Messrs. Plowright, Phillips, and other 
eminent mycologists, beside the President and 
numerous members of the Woolhope Club. 


Carnivorous Plants.—In the September number 
of the Journal of Botany Mr. J. W. Clark details 
one of the most important independent series of 
experiments that has yet been made in corrobora- 
tion of the view that organic substances are 
actually digested and assimilated by the leaves of 
certain plants. For this purpose he obtained large 
quantities of plants of Drosera rotundifolia and 
intermedia, and a smaller quantity of Pinguicula 
lusitantca, and fed the leaves with the bodies of 
freshly-killed flies soaked in citrate of lithium. 
The needful precaution being taken to prevent the 
solution being carried mechanically to other parts 
of the plant, after an interval of forty-five or fifty 
hours various portions of the plant were then in- 
cinerated, and tested spectroscopically for lithium. 
The result was to prove conclusively that the pro- 
ducts of digestion, after absorption by the leaves, 
do enter the leaf-stalk, and are thence distributed 
to other parts of the plant. 


THe annual address to the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science is delivered, 
not by the incoming, but by the retiring Presi- 
dent. The address given at the late annual meet- 
ing in August last, by Professor John L. Le Conte, 
is characterised, as we have already mentioned, by 
a vigorous defence of the hypothesis of evolution 
from the arguments yielded by the branch of bio- 
logy in which he has specially distinguished him- 
self—viz., Entomology. From the facts connected 
with their geographical distribution, and quite 
independently of palaeontological evidence, he 
carries back the production of several species of 
Coleoptera now living in the United States to at 
least the Cretaceous period. While so many have 
resorted to the Hebrew Scriptures for arguments 
against the doctrine, the merit must probably be 
assigned to Dr. Le Conte of being the first to 
find in them a declaration in its favour, Those 
interested in the subject may consult Ecclesiastes, 
i, 9-11. 


Proressor E. D. Cops, of Philadelphia, who 
is well known as the propounder of a theory of 
evolution with limitations, has reprinted from a 
Philadelphia magazine, the Penn Monthly, a 
rather remarkable article entitled ‘‘ Consciousness 
in Evolution.” Its chief object appears to be to 
point out an essential connexion between design 
and consciousness; although structure, like habit, 
when once established, is closely adhered to, and 
growth or development, when once determined or 
organised, becomes automatic—that is, inde- 
pendent of consciousness, 


One of those laborious works of reference for 
which the Germans are noted is just completed in 
Dr. L. Pfeiffer’s Nomenclator Botanicus (Cassellis: 
T. Fischer.) Its scope will be best explained by 
the extended title:—“ Nominum ad finem annl 
1858 publici juris factorum, classes, ordines, tribus, 
familias, divisiones, genera, pre ree vel sectiones 
designantium enumeratio alphabetica. Adjectis 
auctoribus, temporibus, locis systematicis apud 
varios, notis literariis atque etymologicis et syno- 
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nymis.” The inordinate extent to which synonymy 
prevails in botanical nomenclature has made the 
task an herculean one, and one which will greatly 
reduce the labours of future monographers of 

nera and orders, in indicating to them where to 

d the record of previous work. It is intended 
shortly to bring down the work to the most recent 
times. 

Unner the title of Elementary Lessons in Bota- 
nical Geography (L. Reeve & Oo.), Mr. J. G. 
Baker, Assistant Curator of the Kew Herbarium, 
has just published a little book which will be very 
useful as the only existing handy text-book of the 
subject of which it treats. It is a réswmé of lec- 
tures delivered to the gardeners at the Botanic 
Gardens at Kew ; and treats of the distribution of 
heat over the surface of the globe; of the different 
zones of temperature into which the earth may be 
divided; and of the leading characteristics of the 
flora of these various zones. As may be judged 
from its original design, the book is especially 
valuable to gardeners in giving them the main 
outlines of the treatment required by different 
classes of plants; but it can also be used with 
advantage as a text-book in schools and colleges. 


We have before us the first volume of Medicinal 
Plants, by Messrs. R. Bentley and H. Trimen 
(Churchill), a work intended to supply a detailed 
account of all the species of plants yielding drugs 
or other medicinal products known to the British, 
Indian, and American Pharmacopeias. Each part 
will contain eight coloured illustrations, the plates 
being accompanied by letterpress comprehending 
a full description of the plart in plain scientific 
language, its nomenclature, geographical distribu- 
tion, &c., as well as an account of its properties 
and uses; with full reference to previous descrip- 
tions and figures, and to more special treatises. 
The species included in the first part—the plates 
representing which are very good—are Solanum 
Dulcamara, Digitalis purpurea, Mentha viridis, 
Mentha yrperita, Mallotus philippensis, Croton 
Eleuteria, Croton Tiglium, and Stillingia sylvatica. 
The book will supply an acknowledged want in 
pharmaceutical literature. 


Proressor E. Moreen has issued a tribute, in 
the form of a small biography, to the memory of 
an early Professor of Botany at the University of 
Liége, Charles de l'Escluse, commonly known in 
the Latinised form of Clusius, who lived between 
1526 and 1609. Although he did not take up the 
study of plants till comparatively late in life, his 
most important works, Rariorum plantarum His- 
tora, Antwerp, 1601; and Lvoticorum Libri 
Decem, 1605, greatly extended the knowledge 
of the vegetable kingdom current in that day. 


THREE recently-published parts of the 7rans- 
actions of the Linnean Society of London com- 
plete the twenty-ninth volume, and commence the 
first volume of two new series, one in zoology and 
one in botany, which are in future to be kept dis- 
tinct. The papers included in these parts com- 
prise the completion of the Botany of the Speke 
and Grant Expedition—the determinations and 
descriptions by Professor Oliver, with notes by 
Colonel Grant—one of the most valuable recent 
contributions to botanical descriptive literature, 
magnificently illustrated by 136 plates, and de- 
scribing a large number of new species; “On 
Napoleona, Omphalocarpum, and Asteranthos, and 
on the Auremneae, a new tribe of Cordiaceae,” by 
Mr. J. Miers ; “On the Morphology of the Skull 
of the Woodpeckers and Wrynecks,” by Mr. W. 

Parker; “On some Atlantic Crustacea from 
the Challenger Expedition,” by Dr. R. von Wille- 
moés-Siihm,” and “On the Structure and Sys- 
tematic Position of Stephanoscyphus mirabilis, the 
type of a new Order of Hydrozoa,” by Dr. G. J. 
Allman, Abstracts of these various papers have 
appeared in the AcapEmy at the time of the pre- 
sentation of the papers to the Society. 











‘FINE ART. 


THE CONTEST OF POSEIDON AND ATHENE IN THE 
WESTERN PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON, 


In the Compte Rendu of the Commission Ar- 
chéologique of St. Petersburg for 1872, which has 
appeared this year, M. Stephani contributes a new 
and interesting illustration of the lost central 

‘oup in the western pediment of the Parthenon, 
in which Phidias represented the contest of Athene 
and Poseidon. This illustration is derived from 
a fictile vase recently discovered in a tomb on the 
Mithridates Hill, near Kertch. This vase is one 
of the richly decorated Aydriae of which the 
Crimean tombs have yielded so interesting a 
series, and which were doubtless imported from 
Athens to Kertch (Panticapaeum) in the latter 
part of the fourth and first half of the third cen- 
tury B.c. In the’pictures on these vases the 
principal figures are often in relief, and the effect 
is heightened by the introduction of gilding and 
motley colouring, associated, not always har- 
moniously, with the simple monochrome outlines 
of the earlier school of Ceramography. 

In the vase picture here noticed an olive-tree, 
round the trunk of which a serpent is twisted, 
forms the centre of the composition, dividing it 
into two well balanced and contrasted parts. On 
the right of the tree stands Poseidon, holding up 
his trident in his uplifted right hand, the prongs 
pointed downwards, apparently in the direction of 
the serpent. With his left hand he holds the 
bridle of a horse who is springing forward, his 
hind feet resting on the ground behind Poseidon. 
On the other side of the olive-tree stands Athene ; 
in her uplifted right hand is her spear pointed 
downwards in an oblique direction, the line of 
which, if prolonged, would form an acute angle 
with a line continued from the prongs of the 
trident of Poseidon. 

In front of the branches of the olive-tree a 
Victory floats in the air, leaning over towards 
Athene, and extending her right hand as if 
crowning her. It is prohable that she has already 
placed ‘the wreath on the head of the victorious 
goddess, but as the head of Athene has perished 
this cannot be ascertained. 

There can be no doubt that this group repre- 
sents the famous contest on the Akropolis, when 
out of the same Attic soil the spear of Athene 
produced the olive-tree, and the trident of Posei- 
don the salt-spring and the horse. The exact 
moment chosen by the vase-painter is when the 
two contending deities have brought to light their 
rival papripua, and Victory, hovering over them, 
is about to crown Athene. When we turn from 
this picture to the central group of the western 
pediment as drawn by Carrey, the resemblance in 
the general composition, and in the type and 
action of the two principal figures, is most 
remarkable. We can Lestiy doubt that the vase- 
painter has borrowed this composition from the 
sculptured group, mutatis mutandis. Thus, the 
position of the Nike floating in the air above the 
contest, though very suitable to a vase composi- 
tion, could hardly have been compatible with the 
conditions of sculpture in the round, and accord- 
ingly we find that Phidias has placed his Victory 
in a car which is waiting at the side of Athene to 
bear her away in triumph. It was in order to 
balance this chariot that Welcker proposed to fill 
up the pedimental space between Poseidon and 
the seated Amphitrite with a marine car drawn 
by Hippocamps. But if we interpret the design 
of Phidias by the illustration so unexpectedly 
obtained from a Crimean tomb, it seems far more 
probable that this space was filled up in the pedi- 
ment, as on the vase, by the two products of the 
trident of Poseidon, the horse and the salt-spring, 
the latter rendered visible on the pediment by 
dolphins, and probably by waves conventionally 
treated, as in the eastern pediment. 

It should here be word y that M. Stephani was 


the first, many years ago, to recognise on the 








Akropolis some fragments of the olive-tree, one of 
which is engraved by Michaelis (pl. viii. fig. 15), 
Ross also saw these fragments (Arch. Aufs., IT. p. 
282). Now, if the olive-tree was represented on 
the pediment, it seems inconceivable that the 
paprupia of the antagonist deity, the horse and 
salt-spring, should have been omitted in the com- 
position of Phidias; but, in order to clear up this 
Point, the pedimental space between Poseidon and 
Amphitrite will have to be nicely calculated, and 
the fragments of horses found in the Akropolis 
carefully examined. If I am not mistaken, some 
of these fragments belong to a horse or horses 
larger in scale than those of the chariot of Athene. 
The group on the vase here described is in 
relief: the remaining figures in the picture are 
painted in red—a sign that they represent subordi- 
nate personages. I hope to notice them in another 
article. ©, T. Newton, 








THE RUINS ON IONA, 


Ir may interest some of the readers of the 
ACADEMY to know what has recently been done 
to repair the ruins on Iona. 

This island lies off the S.W. part of Mull, and 
is about 24 miles N. and 8. by about 1 mile 
E. and W. It is composed apparently of 
granite and micaceous schist, and no free-stone 
exists on the island. It formerly belonged to the 
Macleans, but is now the property of the Duke of 
Argyll. 

For those not acquainted with the place and its 
history, I must mention that the island owes its 
fame to the Irish Saint Columba, who landed here 
in 563, founded a monastic and missionary 
establishment, and died in peace (which was more 
than many of his successors did) in 597, aged 
seventy-six. Of his buildings we know but little 
and not a stone now exists of them. 

The buildings are on the west side of the island 
near the shore ; they are— 

(1) The abbey, in its later days the cathedral. 

(2) A chapel on the north-east of the abbey, of 
which the dedication is unknown. 

(3) A building on the west of the abbey, called 
St. Columba’s cell. 

(4) The building called the Bishop’s house, on 
the north-east of the abbey. 

(5) St. Mary’s chapel, on the south-east of the 
abbey. 

(6) St. Oran’s chapel, in the burial-ground on 
the south-west of the abbey. ; 

(7) St. Ronan’s chapel, at some distance south- 
by-west of the abbey, supposed to be the original 
parish church. 

(8) The nunnery, to the south of the latter. 

From the time of the Reformation to a very 
recent date, no care was taken to preserve these 
buildings. They were visited by Dr. Johnson in 
1775, and from his description we may gather the 
state they were then in. 

The island produces no free-stone, and as the 
buildings were quoined with free-stone and had 
free-stone dressings, they were used as a quarry 
by every islander who wanted that material; 
beside which, it is said that a former factor 
rather encouraged their demolition. In late 
years they were encumbered with rubbish of from 
two to six feet in depth. A few years ago the 
Iona Club executed a few repairs and made some 
excavations, the latter chiefly in the burial-ground 
of St. Oran’s chapel. They found the windows 
much decayed, and built them up in great _ 
thus preventing the remaining tracery from falling 
out. No clearance of rubbish was made, as the 
funds at their disposal were very small. 

About three or four years ago his Grace was 
petitioned to repair the buildings, and in the 
spring of 1874 Mr. R. Anderson, architect, of 
Edinburgh, was commissioned to report on the 
state of the buildings, and afterwards to super- 
intend the repairs. About June, 1874, Mr. 
Anderson began by clearing out the rubbish from 
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the abbey and nunnery, which was performed by 
local workmen with horses. Masons were brought 
from Edinburgh, and were employed in replacing 
the quoins where wanting, and afterwards in 
mending door and window-jambs, &c. An ex- 
perienced clerk of works was appointed to direct 
the operations under Mr. Anderson’s guidance. 
Mr. Anderson’s principle has been, and is, to 
repair and renew no farther than he had certain 
warranty. This — has been, with a few 
exceptions, carried out, and in some of these cases 
the safety of the superincumbent masonry de- 
manded some substructure. 

The work went on till November, 1874, and re- 
commenced in June or July, 1875. It is still 
going on, and if the repairs are consistently 
carried out on the same scale as lately another 
summer will be needed to complete them. No 
such repair of ruins has ever been undertaken, and 
I hope it may prove an incentive to other ruin- 
owners to arrest the decay and demolition of these 
historical memorials. His Grace has added very 
much to the interest of these buildings, and 
deserves the thanks of all those who respect the 
memorials of the past. It is fortunate that the 
repair was entrusted to a person of architectural 
and antiquarian knowledge. 

I will now give a short description of the 
buildings. It is remarkable that they all deflect 
to the S. of E., but in different degrees, the most 
deflected being 33° to S. of true E., assuming the 
variation of the needle to be 22°. The ground 
falls from W. to E. 

1, The abbey church consists of nave, central 
tower, N. and 8. transepts, choir, S. aisle of choir, 
and sacristy on the N. side of choir. The whole 
interior length is 147 ft. 3in., and the interior 
measure of the transepts (N. and S.), including the 
tower, is 70ft. 2in. The walls of the W. end 
and of the sides of the nave are about 12 ft. high, 
but irregular. The remainder of the church re- 
tains nearly the original height. 

The cloister court is on the N. side of the nave, 
contrary to the usual plan. On the W. it was 
inclosed by a curtain wall without a door in it, 
of which only a foot or two in height remains. 
On the N. is the refectory over cellars, the walls 
of which remain to about 14 ft. in height. 

On the E. are a room (perhaps the day-room 
for the monks), an ante-room to the chapter-house, 
the chapter-house itself projecting E. of the other 
rooms, a small room containing a fire-place (pro- 
bably at first a passage), and the N. transept. The 
wall on this side remains to nearly its original 
height. The chapter-house is nearly complete, 
and retains its vault, which is the only roof re- 
maining at the abbey. This vault has been made 
water-tight. All the tops of walls have been 
cleared of the grass, and made smooth with ce- 
ment or hydraulic lime. The Iona Club, though 
they disfigured the building, did good service by 
building up the windows, as they thereby pre- 
served the remaining parts of the tracery ; but 
now the appearance will be much improved, as 
Mr. Anderson is opening the windows and re- 
placing the missing parts of the tracery. 

2. The chapel on the N. E. of the abbey is a 
we 32 ft. 11 in. by 15 ft. 8 in. inside. 

he door is near the W. end of the N. side. It 
has lost both gables, but retains nearly the origi- 
nal height of its side walls, The greater part of 
the jambs of the doorway and all the arch are gone. 
This has been cleared inside and out, the quoins 
replaced and the top of the wall cemented, but 
the doorway not yet secured, 

3. St. Columba’s cell, This is a parallelogram 
20 ft. 3 in. N. and S., and probably was about 33 
ft. EK. and W. inside, but the W. end was destroyed 
some years ago, when a new wall was built to 
enclose the abbey ground. It has a doorway in 
its EK. end, Only about 4 ft. in height of the walls 
remains. This has been cleared, but not as yet 
repaired, 

4. The Bishop's house. This is not yet cleared. 
What remains appears to be two chambers, with 





doorway from one to the other, about 60 ft. E. 
and W. by 18 ft. 6 in. N. and 8. 

5. St. Mary’s chapel. This has been partly 
cleared. It is a parallelogram 52 ft. 5 in. E. and 
W. by 15 ft. 7 in. N. and 8., with doorway in the 
N. side. No repair as yet has been made of 
it. The wall remaining varies from 1 ft. in height 
to 1] ft. 

G. St. Oran’s chapel. This is a parallelogram 
29 ft. 9 in. E. and W. by 16 ft. N. and S. inside, 
with a doorway in the W.end. This was re- 
paired some years ago, and the walls are complete. 

7. St. Ronan’s chapel. This is a parallelogram 
36 ft. 3in. E. and W. by 15 ft. 7 in. N. and 8. in- 
side. The doorway is in the N. side near the W. 
end. This has been cleared inside and outside, 
and partly repaired. The E. end is about 14 ft. 
high, but of the W. end only the foundation re- 
mains, and the side walls slope from the angles of 
the E. end to the foundation at the W. end. 

8. The nunnery. The church consists of nave, 
chancel, N. aisle to the nave, and small chapel on 
the N. of the chancel. The whole interior length 
is 58 ft. lin., and the width of nave and aisle 
31 ft. 5in. The vault of the chancel fell in a few 
years ago. The W. end, the N. arcade and clerestory 
over it are nearly complete; the entrance is 
from the cloister; the E. end retains only one 
side of one window, and the N. wall of the aisle 
is only about 3 ft. high. The little chapel retains 
its vault and some of the superstructure. 

On the S. of the church is the cloister court. On 
its W. side remains a high wall which formed the 
FE. wall of buildings now completely gone. A 
doorway remains from these buildings into the 
cloister. On the S. of the cloister court is a 
building of which the S. wall and gables are 
nearly complete, but which has lost its N. wall— 
that, is the S. wall of the cloister. In this building 
on the upper floor is the only fire-place in the 
nunnery. The nunnery has been efficiently cleared 
inside and outside—many quoins have been re- 
placed, and other repairs are now in progress. 

The tops of the walls will be made secure. The 
clearance has exhibited the remains of the 
chapter-house, of which only about 3 ft. in height 
remains ; but the whole of the stone seat on the 
four sides is sound. The base of the doorway 
from the cloister into it remains. 

Mr. Anderson's assistants, Mr. Gordon in 1874, 
and Mr. Watson in 1875, and myself, have be- 
tween us made plans, elevations, and details of all 
the buildings. Henry Dryven. 








PAINTING IN AMERICA, 


Two fine-art exhibitions have recently been 
opened at Chicago and Cincinnati, which are said 
to be the best ever organised in America. That 
at Chicago in particular includes examples of 
almost every American artist of merit, while 
that at Cincinnati comprises nearly all the best 
foreign paintings now in America. Although we 
cannot agree with an American critic that such | 
painters as Achenbach, Berghem, Bougereau, 
Coomans, Corot, De Jonghe, Fortuny, Greuze, 
Saunier, Alma Tadema, Verboeckhoven, Van 
Dyck, Willems, and Zamacois, rank among “ the 
world’s greatest artists,” still it is unusual to find 
such an array of good names in the catalogue of a 
Western art-exhibition. Good art, in spite of the 
many recent purchases of American gentlemen, is 
still very seldom seen in America. “ Thou- 
sands of visitors,” writes a correspondent, “ will 
probably never have beheld a really fine pic- 
ture before. These exhibitions afford a means 
of art-culture in the Western States which 
cannot help having a considerable influence 
on the education of the people.” In England we 
are so used to art-exhibitions of all kinds, and art- 


culture is so easy of attainment even by the | 


poorest that we can scarcely conceive the diffi- 





culty that lies in its acquirement in some of the 
further States of America. Such an exhibition as 


that at Cincinnati can, however, only be appreci- | 


ated by cultivated minds, and it speaks well for 
the development of a taste for art in America, 
even apart from the great centres of cultivation, 
that it should be so thoroughly successful. 

An excellent catalogue is not among the least 
of its advantages. From this we learn that the 
exhibition numbers as many as 145 American 
paintings, and 142 by foreign artists, 324 engray- 
ings and etchings, and 277 “ objects of interest in 
household art,” or, as we should call them pro- 
bably, objects of art-industry. 

The Chicago exhibition is more especially 
confined to modern, and indeed it may: be said to 
American, paintings, though a few foreign artists 
exhibit. It is astonishing how very little is 
known of American art in this country; the 
reason perhaps is that no directly national 
art exists in America. No American school has 
yet been formed, but each artist, with true 
American independence, follows his own will in 
style and subject, unbiassed by the influence of 
any supreme master. This has both advantages 
and disadvantages. It allows greater freedom to 
genius, but it makes mediocrity more painfully 
apparent. The number of artists in America is 
steadily increasing as well as the appreciation of 
art, so that we may well hope that some among 
them may yet originate a truly national, and at the 
same time individual, art. At the Chicago ex- 
hibition, New York alone is represented by 64 
artists (of whom 38 are members of the National 
Academy), Boston by 18, Baltimore by 5, and the 
whole of the Western States by 77, of whom most 
belong to Chicago and the district round. A bald 
enumeration of artists’ names and subjects has not 
much interest, but it may be as well to mention a 
few of the pictures that have gained most praise from 
American critics. These are:—Evening at Med- 
way, by Inness; The White Hills in October, by 
Shattock ; Summer in California, by Bierstadt; 
Sunday in Devonshire, by Bellows; Moonlight, by 
De Haas; Portrait of Bryant, by Le Clear; San 
Giorgio at Venice, by Gifford; Autumn, by Mae 
Entee; Cattle Crossing a Ford, by W. Hart; 
Exhausted, by W. H. Beard ; North Conway, by 
the late A. Kensett; three allegorical paintings, 
The Cross and the Crown, by the late Thomas 
Cole; and four pictures representing Salmon 
Fishing, by Brackett. It will be seen in this list 
that no genre-subject occurs. American artists 
seem, indeed, to deal much less in genre than their 
European confréres. Landscape is evidently their 
favourite subject. Mary M. Heaton. 








CARPEAUX AND ALBERT JACQUEMART. 
Paris : October 16, 1875. 

The death of Carpeaux, the sculptor, leaves a 
great gap in the French school. He represented 
the group which succzeaea* David of Angers and 
Rude—the group, that 1s tc say, which revived 
the great national tradition ot French sculpture, 
at once learned and life-like, full of colour, move- 
ment, and force. The public appreciated all his 
good points, and such was their esteem for him 


| that it is to be hoped the Academy would have 


felt compelled to elect him{in the place of Barye. 
Had he become a member of the Academy under 
these conditions his appointment would have 
carried with it great weight, and although his 
early education had not fitted him to be a di- 
plomat, he would certainly have opened the door 
to men of modern and liberal talent. 

Jean Baptiste Carpeaux was born at Valen- 
ciennes in the year 1827. His family were 
masons. A certain kind of popular generosity was 
inborn in him and there was a certain coarseness 
about him which gave him a most singular ap- 
pearance. His first studies were carried on in the 
drawing-schools of Valenciennes, where he soon at- 
tracted attention by his unusual capacity. He 
was sent to Paris to study, free of cost, by the Dé- 
partement du Nord. He began by attending the 
classes in the Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine, then 
conducted by M. Belloc, later on by M. Lecocq 
de Boisbaudran, Afterwards he went to work 
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with Rude, who, in fact, was his real master, and 
whom he always both feared and reverenced. But 
he was ambitious and aspired to the Prize of 
Rome; for that it was necessary that he should 
be known as the pupil of an Academician, so he 
entered Duret’s studio for that purpose. When 
the time came for his first concours (1852) he 
went and humbly begged Rude to give him his 
opinion on his statue. “It is bad,” said Rude. 
“You are right,” replied Carpeaux ; “ but now I 
know what I have to do I can snap my fingers at 
them all.” Rude laughed, and two years later 
Carpeaux did in fact gain the first grand prize. 
On ning Paris he put.a cast of the head of 
the Petit pécheur napolitain, which Rude had 
given him, into his portmanteau. For Duret, 
or at least for his cold pedantic style, he had 
always felt contempt—contempt which he did 
not even try to conceal. One day when Duret 
was giving him some, as he thought, unjustifiable 
advice, he seized his clay model with both hands, 
dashed it on the ground, and left the studio with- 
out a word. 

The works he sent home from Rome attracted 

t attention. The first was a figure of a little 
Italian fisher-boy kneeling and listening with a 
smile on his face to the murmuring sound of waves 
in a large sea-shell. Unfortunately, both in move- 
ment and attitude it bore too close a resemblance to 
the rather slight study by his first master of Le 
petit pécheur napolitain. 

The second work—the group of Ugolini and his 
children—was also unfortunate, inasmuch as it 
recalled too strongly the style of Michel Angelo. 
But as the work of a man of twenty-seven, and 
wanting the improvements which he afterwards 
made before casting it in bronze for the Tuileries 
Garden, it gave promise of rare energy and noble 
ambition. 

But his genius was not destined to shine in 
dramatic or masculine subjects. He was at once 
wanting in invention and too prone to follow the 
dogma of the school by making use of known 
models, as in the three large decorative figures 
which surmount the pediment of the new Pavillon 
de Flore, on the side next the Seine. The figure 
of “Imperial France illuminating the world” is 
wanting in majesty, while those of “ Agri- 
culture” and “Science” recline at the ends of 
the eye precisely in the style of the Day and 
Night on the Tomb of the Medicis. But, on the 
other hand, in the wall below the pediment, he 
has inserted one of the most perfect reliefs to be 
found in modern art. It is Flora kneeling and 
stretching her arms to part a clump of full-blown 
roses, under which a group of lovely children are 
playing and dancing. The attitudes, the youth 
expressed in the flesh, movements, and play of 
feature, the bold hollows which throw up the 
portions in relief as a painter might do it on his 
canvas, form an ensemble which has all the great 
and lovely qualities of a masterpiece. 

Carpeaux when young was very religious, and 
at the atelier of Rude, when trying for the medal, 
would pray to the Virgin, kneeling on the steps of 
a stone staircase. He has sculptured a weeping 
and fainting Mater Dolorosa in a style too melo- 
dramatic for sculpture. The tears coursing down 
her cheeks, the eyes hot with crying, the mouth 
quivering with sobs, are all caught and fixed on 
a" or the bronze without a trace of real 

g. 

The group of Za Danse at the top of the outer 
staircase of the new Opera House has a European 
reputation. It exhibits great technical skill, and 
is full of energy. Carpeaux has represented with 
astonishing boldness the soft flesh of the girls un- 
robing for their orgies, their coarse laughter, their 
eyes flashing with wine. Here, indeed, is lewd- 
ness such as France saw patronised by power 
during twenty years. It is a chef dceuvre which 
pourtrays a moral state, or, to be more accurate, 
which, without realising that it is like a terrible 
pam hlet, ingenuously lays bare a whole period of 
morbid and mad love of pleasure, of extravagance, 





of improvidence. But most culpable of all was 
the architect, who committed a double error in not 
keeping a group so eloquent in its subject for some 
lobby or inner gallery of his building, and who, 
with a view of a proper distribution of decorative 
works, placed this work so full of life and energy 
beside three other groups, as tame, meagre, icy, 
and academical as possible. It was upon this 
oc that one night some one, sometimes said to 
ave been a Jesuit, threw a bottle of ink. 

Carpeaux’ real chef-d'euvreasto grace and science 
of arrangement, choice of models and feminine 
forms, variety of details in four almost similar 
attitudes, nude modesty, and intense reverie in the 
countenances, is the fountain of the “Quatre 
parties du monde.” It is in bronze, and stands 
at the end of the avenue leading from the Luxem- 
bourg to the buildings of the ‘“ Observatoire.” 
When the plaster model appeared at the Salon of 
1872 it excited some criticism. It was thought 
that these women, of different races, stand- 
ing back to back, with their arms outstretched 
supporting a celestial sphere, were too stiff. 
Since then Carpeaux modelled the members and 
the torsos with greater fulness, and filled up the 
inner space with splendidly massed draperies. I 
lmow of nothing since the eighteenth century, or 
since the French Renaissance, which unites so 
much grace and so much power. This fountain 
has been but little studied and looked at. It is 
far from having the reputation which it deserves. 

Carpeaux’ talent also developed itself in a series of 
busts, which for force of resemblance aud sureness 
of execution are worthy of the best times. As- 
tonishing to say, he succeeded in making them as 
animated, as expressive, as exact in terra-cotta as 
in marble or bronze. I shall only mention those 
which have been seen in the Salons, In 1863 the 
bust of the Princess Mathilde, with the shoulders, 
the neck, the breast, the draperies, worked out 
like Coysevox! In 1868 the statue of the young 
Prince Imperial, standing in walking costume, 
absently caressing the head of a great sporting 
dog. Then the bust of the architect Charles Gar- 
nier, whose retreating forehead betrays his vain 
and superficial conceptions; the dancer Eugénie 
Fiocre, a study in marble, the back of which ma 
pass for the most supple and elegant piece of ons 
which any school could boast of; in 1872 the 
bust of the painter Géréme, with the black eyes and 
features and bristling mustachio of a Pallikare ; 
in 1874, M. Alexandre Dumas fils, whose features 
denote his negro blood, and who bears on his 
lips the hardness of his soul; finally, last year, 
the marble bust of a woman who had been 
beautiful before growing old, and who seemed to 
breathe kisses and sweetness. 

I pass in silence over the bust of Gounod, which 
was made in London whilst the country of these 
artists threatened to perish under the attack of 
Germany. Carpeaux died a prey to terrible suffer- 
ings. For the last two years he could do no 
work. He went to Nice; then he made the 
acquaintance of a Wallachian, Prince Stirbey, 
who received him in his chateau of Bécom, at 
Asniéres, at the gates of Paris, and lavished the 
most tender and touching attentions on him until 
the day of his death. 

His funeral attracted a great number of artists 
and notabilities of all sorts. France knows well 
the greatness of the loss which she has suffered. 
The town of Valenciennes claims the honour of 
raising a monument to his memory. 

A critic whose works on the Ceramic art must 
be as well known in England as in France, Albert 
Jacquemart, died last week, in his sixty-seventh 
year. He began by studying botany, and after- 
wards drew anatomical pieces, and painted them 
in water-colours, with a precision which did not 
exclude keen artistic feeling. Full of courage and 
the love of work, raising himself step by step with 
the object of supporting his family and conquering 
new realms of knowledge, he gave drawing-lessons 
in girls’ schools, and became Vice-President of 
the “ Société Libre des Beaux-Arts.” He next 





became attached to the Customs section of the 
Finance Department, and published critiques on 
the Salons and the Exhibitions of art applied to 
industry. 

We do not know what precise circumstances 
induced him to turn his attention to the Ceramic 
art, to which he, however, owed his fame. I 
knew him when the Gazette des Beaux-Arts was 
founded, in 1859. He contributed articles on 
Japanese lacquers, on majolica, on the Medici 
porcelain, on the marks on French and Italian 
wares, on the Chinese deities, &c., which attracted 
general notice, and greatly helped to establish the 
Review by putting it in relations with the amateurs 
and the dealers of all countries. 

In 1862 he published, jointly with M. E. Le 
Blant, a History of Porcelain (Techener), to which 
the etchings of his son, Jules Jacquemart, gave 
additional value. His classifications have been 
much criticised, and it must be admitted that the 
terminology which they affected was a little too 
scientific. Albert Jacquemart tried to class the 
decorations in families—e.g., a green and a rose- 
coloured family—as botanists classify plants ac- 
cording to the number of stamens, or the observa- 
tion of some other constantly-repeated natural 
fact. This tended to exaggeration, and to load 
the memory with names as barbarous as the newest 
terms of German philosophy—e.g., a vase painted 
with clusters of blossoms of chrysanthemum and 
peony belonged to the “décor chrysanthémo- 
peonien.” He has also rather confused than 
cleared up the sound notion of Chinese or Japanese 
ceramic groups, by setting down as characteristic 
colourings, forms, or details which are common to 
the two peoples, or which one has imitated from the 
other with deceptive accuracy. But,apart from this 
tendency to dogmatism and doubtful authority, 
Albert Jacquemart’s character was most loyal, and 
his mind was full of thirst for knowledge. Stanis- 
las Julien introduced him to Chinese, and he suc- 
ceeded, with the help of the principal Keys, not in 
knowing the language, intricate as the pathways 
of a virgin forest, but in seizing the thread which 
guides the student through the dictionaries. He 
was certainly the real promoter of that general 
study of the Ceramic art which now has its chief 
centres in France and England. He published a 
summary of his researches in two small volumes 
in the Bibliotheque des Merveilles (Hachette), and 
in a general history of pottery to which I drew 
your attention last year. 

Albert Jacquemart had resigned his post in the 
Customs, and so had his whole time free to resume 
and continue his labours. THis monographs con- 
stantly increased in interest. He had relations 
with all the keepers of museums and all the col- 
lectors. He was originally the pupil of Riocreux, 
a man of common-sense and practical ability, who 
was the real founder of the Ceramic Museum of 
the Sévres manufactory; and gained from his 
aged master, so simple and so cultivated, a cer- 
tain knowledge of the manufacture of porcelain. 
So when Jules Simon appointed a Commission to 
examine the works of the Sévres manufactory and 
to propose remedies for its too apparent decline, 
Albert Jacquemart was nominated a member. 

Naturally he was himself a collector. Having 
but little money and little room at his disposal, 
he made it his rule only to buy small pieces. His 
cases, therefore, at first sight disappointed those 
who entered his cabinet. But very soon on 
studying one by one the cups, the saucers, the 
plates, the teapots, so well chosen, so perfect, so 
pure in form and decoration, so varied and so 
distinct, the visitor felt that he had before him as 
complete a history as could be of the Ceramic art 
of the East. Albert Jacquemart prepared the 
catalogue of several famous sales—e.g., the Férol, 
Morny, and Séchan sales, and of Mdme. Mallinet’s 
collection. Probably he drew up a catalogue of 
his own collection, the Chinese white, the deep 
red, the sky-blue, the imperial yellow—marvellous 
enamels, with all the softness and all the brilliancy 
of nature herself, Pu. Burry. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue David Cox exhibition, which is now being 
arranged by the Liverpool Art Club, promises to 
be the most brilliant success. The chief collec- 
tors of Birmingham, London, and Manchester 
have, with few exceptions, come forward in the 
most generous manner, and both in oil, water, 
sepia, chalk, and charcoal, the committee have 
promises of the finest specimens of the genius of 
the master. A very old friend of David Cox has 
promised to write the preface to the catalogue, 
with a sketch of his life and criticism of his work, 
and deputations have visited London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Preston, with the happiest re- 
sults. About fifty oils and over two hundred 
drawings are already arranged for. 


ALDERMAN Benner has purchased and- pre- 
sented to the Liverpool corporation, for the 
Walker Art Gallery, Mr. Armitage’s picture of 
Julian the Apostate, which was in the last Academy 
exhibition, and which is at present in the Corpo- 
ration exhibition. 


THE papers, in announcing the sale of Meisson- 
ier’s Cutrassiers de Retchshoffen for the by no 
means remarkable sum of thirty thousand francs— 
a sum the artist must many times have seen 
exceeded by other works—mention that it has 
been acquired by “Mr. Stewart, an. American 
amateur.” This is probably the Mr. Stewart who 

ossesses an unrivalled collection of the works of 
omen. Living, and having lived for several 
years in Paris, he was among the first to recognise 
Fortuny’s talent—to call, indeed, if we mistake 
not, M. Goupil’s attention to it—and to the end of 
Fortuny’s very brief life the young artist remained 
upon very friendly, we may almost say affectionate, 
terms with the American amateur. 


Mr. Atma-TapEMA and his wife left London 
on the 15th instant for a Continental trip, princi- 
pally in Italy. They may probably be away six 
months or more. Their house in the Regent’s 
Park, so grievously shattered by the great ex- 
plosion of October, 1874, is pretty nearly restored 
now—restored and ameliorated. 


A FINE new picture gallery is being built at 
Cassel, to which, when it is finished, the splendid 
collection of pictures in the present inconvenient 
Cassel Gallery will be removed. A considerable 
amount of agitation in art-matters seems to be 
going on in Cassel. The Academy is undergoing 
reorganisation, and there is a talk of founding new 
art-schools of important dimensions. 


AN official catalogue of all the great art-monu- 
ments of Germany is in course of preparation by 
the Government. Several of the German States 
have already set an example of this sort by pub- 
lishing official accounts of the monuments within 
their particular jurisdictions, and the administra- 
tion of the Rhine provinces has lately voted a 
sum of 11,400 marks for the same purpose, but 
now the German Minister of Education has 
organised a more extensive and united under- 
taking, and has requested each province to make a 
survey and prepare a catalogue of all the monu- 
ments it contains in order that it may be included 
in a great national inventory, similar, we suppose, 
to that now being prepared in France. 


Tue restoration of the mutilated St. Anthony 
of Murillo to its old position in the church gave 
rise to great rejoicings last week at Seville. The 

ortion containing the figure of the Saint which 
fad been cut out by the audacious thieves, but 
was fortunately recovered, has been most skilfully 
= so that the damage, it is said, shows very 
ittle. 


A FACSIMILE reproduction of Albrecht Diirer's 
woodcut series, The Life of the Virgin, with the 
full Latin text, has just been published by P. W. 
van de Weyer, of Utrecht, who announces that 
his reproductions are accomplished by some new 


graphy, of which he claims to be the discoverer. 
The original to be copied is simply transferred by 
means of some chemical medium to the stone. A 
= to the edition has been written by Ch. 
uelens, conservator of the library at Brussels. 


THE numerous documents relating to the history 
and building of the Cathedral at Strassburg, some 
of them dating back to the thirteenth century, 
have been collected and collated by Professor 
Kraus, of Strassburg, and will shortly be pub- 
lished. 


THe new National Gallery at Berlin will be 
opened to the public by Easter, 1876. The re- 
moval of the pictures from the old Academy 
building has already been begun. 


WE have before mentioned the great under- 
taking of the Prussian Government of having 
casts taken of all the principal monuments and 
works of sculpture in Italy, to be placed in the 
Berlin Museum. An annual grant of 40,000 thalers 
was recently voted for this purpose, and the work, 
we are told, is now being carried on with great 
success and with the cordial assistance of the 
Italian Government, which has given a general 
permission for the reproduction of all works in 
the public collections. Those in private posses- 
sion, in the churches, and even those in the 
Vatican, not coming within the domain of the 
Government, will have to be made the subject of 
— request; but, no doubt, leave will be easily 
obtained to copy them, for Italians are always par- 
ticularly courteous in allowing their treasures of 
art to be seen and copied by foreigners. As the 
Berlin Museum is more particularly desirous of 
obtaining works of the Cinque-cento period, the 
sculptures of Donatello, Sansovino, Luca della 
Robbia, Giovanni da Bologna, &c., will be the 
first to be copied. Already, indeed, preparations 
are in hand for taking casts of Sansovino’s magni- 
ficent monument to Cardinal Girolamo Bassi in 
Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome, and Tullio 
Lombardo’s monument to the Doge Andrea 
Vendramin in SS. Giovanni e Paolo in Venice, 
Verocchio’s celebrated statue to Colleoni in Ve- 
nice, Donatello’s Gattamelata in Padua, and se- 
veral of Michel Angelo’s works in Florence. The 
artists chosen to execute these important works 
are the brothers Karl and Robert Cauer, of Kreuz- 
nach, who have for a long time been resident in 
Rome, and are well known for their admirable re- 
ttn of Italian sculpture. Their practical 

nowledge and intimate acquaintance with the 
various technical processes employed in taking 
casts are said to afford the greatest security for 
the efficient carrying out of the work. 


Ir is with great satisfaction that we learn that 
the work of destroying the walls of Nuremberg 
has been officially put a stop to. Much damage 
has already been done, but Diirer’s four great 
towers remain uninjured, and will be preserved. 


A FINE group in silver, representing the town 
of Luxembourg, has recently been presented by 
the grateful inhabitants of that duchy to Prince 
Henri of the Netherlands, on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his lieutenancy. It 
was principally owing to Prince Henri that, in 
spite of the opposition of Prussia, the old fortifi- 
cations of Luxembourg were dismavtled and her 
encircling walls thrown down. Railways also 
were established by his endeavours, and altogether 
he has done much to assure the development and 

rosperity of the little duchy. The group sym- 

lises these services. Luxembourg is represented 
as rejuvenated, despoiled of her armour, and 
crowned with olive-branches ; while the genius of 
Progress, treading under foot the mural crown, 
leans on the royal escutcheon and holds a torch. 
Around are several children symbolising agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the fine arts. It has been 
modelled by M. Falguiére, the sculptor, who was 
the first to organise the exhibitions got up for 





lithographic process without the help of photo- 


the sufferers from the inundations in France. 


M. Luc OLIvrer Merson has been commissioned 
to execute two large paintings for the gallery of 
Saint Louis in the Palais de Justice. M. Bonnat’s 
allegorical pictures for the same palace will, it is 
said, be shortly uncovered. 


THE inauguration of the monument erected at 
Toul to the memory of the victims of the siege of 
Paris took place a short time ago. 


M. Caparr will publish in December a second 
series of twenty etchings by M. G. Coindre, a 
continuation of those that appeared last year 
under the title Besancon qui s’en va: Souvenirs 
pittoresques et archéologiques. 


We have received the first number of a new 
German publication entitled Kunst und Kiinstler, 
a large and popular work of artistic biography, 
profusely illustrated with fairly good woodcuts, 
It is published by E. A. Seeman of Leipzig, and 
edited by Dr. Robert Dohme, librarian to his 
Majesty the Emperor William, with the co-opera- 
tion of a numerous staff of contributors, including 
some of the most distinguished art-critics in Ger- 
many. It comes out, therefore, under excellent 
auspices, and will no doubt meet with success, 
only we cannot say that we have found the first 
number as attractive and interesting as might have 
been expected from a work putting forth claims 
to popular notice. German readers are perhaps 
less exacting than French and English ones in the 
way of having instruction conveyed to them in a 
pleasant form. At all events, the present work 
can bear no i: gy in liveliness of style or 
in general excellence of illustration with the 
French Histoire des Peintres, a work of the same 
sort published many years ago, and from which 
several of the cuts in the number before us seem 
to be taken, although, of course, from the large 
amount of knowledge recently gained in art- 
history, its information is far more scientific and 
accurate. The old work, indeed, can now scarcely 
be trusted much more than Vasari. A biographic 
history of art that would combine French clear- 
ness of thought and facility of expression with 
German accuracy of fact and critical acumen 
would indeed be a treat to readers, but this is 
almost too much to expect; at all events Kunst 
und Kiinstler does not seem likely to fulfil such 
hard conditions. The first number contains two 
biographies, one of the brothers Van Eyck, and the 
other of Martin Schongauer, written respectively 
by Dr. O. Eisenmann and Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt. 
A very scanty amount of biographic detail 
is given about either painter (certainly there is 
very little to give about Hiibsche Martin), and 
the articles are chiefly devoted to descriptions and 
criticisms of their pictures, which are never as 
interesting as accounts of the painters themselves. 
“No wise in the art,” as Carlyle says, “can we 
forget the artists,” but this is just what modern 
criticism is apt to do. 

The plan of Kunst und Kiinstler is certainl 
comprehensive enough. It is proposed to publis 
four large volumes of ten and twelve parts each, 
the first to contain biographies of the German and 
Netherland masters from Van Eyck to the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century ; the second, the 
artists of the seventeenth century exclusively of 
the Italian; the third, the masters of the Italian 
schools from the thirteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and the fourth, the artists of the eighteenth 
century and the first thirty years of the nine- 
teenth. The whole work will contain about 130 
biographies, and in order that the publication may 
not extend over too long a period, the different 
volumes will be begun at the same time. 


Tue frontispiece in the Portfolio this month is 
an etching by L. Richeton from Il Moretto’s mag- 
nificent portrait of an Italian Nobleman in the 
National Gallery. The white fur of the dress 1s 
very carefully rendered, but the peculiar expres- 
sion of the eyes is not satisfactorily copied. In 
the etching the unfortunate nobleman is decidedly 
made to squint. René Ménard’s short article on 





Corot is illustrated by a muddy photogravure 
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from one of his pictures. Photography would 
naturally be roy ae to reproduce the 
charming misty effects of this painter. We should 
have liked something more characteristic of Corot, 
both as regards text and illustration, in the Port- 


folio. The other articles of the number are a 


criticism by J. Comyns Carr of the Mantegna 
cartoons at Hampton Court, of which, as we 
mentioned some time ago in the ACADEMY, an im- 

rtant series of photographs has lately been taken 
under the superintendence of Mr. Henry Wallis; 
a continuation of P. G. Hamerton’s interesting 
“Life of Etty,” and the conclusion of Beay- 
ington Atkinson's account of the Belgian painter 
Antoine Joseph Wiertz, mentioning some of the 
writings of that eccentric genius. 


Tue administration of the Louvre, states the 
Moniteur des Arts, have placed under glass the 
inscriptions at the base of the principal statues of 
the museum. These inscriptions give the name 
of the statue, that of the sculptor, the date when 
it was executed, and other particulars, such as 
that of its discovery and of the restorations that 
have been made. 


M. Gurttaume, director of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, has been commissioned by the Govern- 
ment to execute a statue of Saint Louis, to be placed 
in one of the courts adjacent to the Sainte Chapelle. 


Suvcg the now famous Polish painter, Matejko, 
appeared on the artistic horizon about ten years 
ago, a whole group of his compatriots, partly con- 
sisting of his pupils and partly of painters simply 
influenced by his style, have formed themselves 
around him, so that the Polish school, although 
little known in England, has now a distinct and 
not unimportant position in German art. At the 
recent exhibition at the Vienna “Kiinstlerhaus” 
the Polish painters, indeed, are said to bear the 
palm, not only by the number, but also by the 
general excellence of their works. Matejko him- 
self, choosing his subject, as usual, from the early 
history of Poland, exhibits a striking picture re- 
presenting the Murder of King Przemislaw in the 
year 1295, with numerous figures, and much 
elaborate detail carried out in a masterly manner ; 
but, according to the criticism we have seen of this 
work, the artist has erred in it by conceiving his 
subject on too small a scale, and painting it on 
too small a canvas. All it wants is said to be 
“more canvas”—not a usual fault with Matejko. 
His pictures are generally on the grand historic 
scale. But it is not so much the master of the 
school as several of his pupils who have gained 
distinction at the “ Kunstlerhaus,” whom we 
desire to introduce to our readers. The first of 
these is Hippolyt Lipinski, whose Corn Market in 
Cracow is spoken of by the critic of the Kwnst- 
kronik as rivalling Frith’s Derby Day in size and 
the number of figures depicted, all brought to- 
gether for one common purpose—in this case that 
of buying and selling. The composition of the 
various groups is most masterly, and the many 
shades of character brought out by the transac- 
tions that are taking place are rendered with 
great appreciation and humour. The scene is laid 
before one of the gates of Cracow, which gives a 
sort of architectural framing to the busy crowd 
that is very effective from an artistic point of 
view. Everywhere, indeed, the detail is con- 
scientiously carried out, and the different motives 
well expressed. One incident depicted is that of a 
young married pair who are providing for future 
contingencies by buying a wooden cradle at one 
of the stalls. Their hopeful faces contrast power- 
fully with the sharpened visages of other traflickers. 
Another pupil of Matejko’s is Vitold Pruszkowski 
who has 
The Choice of the first Polish King—in figures 
over life-size. Such an ambitious attempt needs 
extraordinary genius to give it any interest ; 
Matejko is sochaby wiser with his too little 


canvas than this daring pupil with his too much. 
A genre picture by A. Rozakiewicz, called Before 
the Battle, is a far more successful achievement. 


inted a scene from Polish history—’ 





It represents a group of Polish insurgents polishing 
their arms. At the Grave, also, by L. Benedik- 
towicz, a Polish family mourning their lost one 
who has fallen fighting for his country, is praised 
as a work of oe vary promise. Portrait is repre- 
sented by Heinrich Rodakowski in two likenesses 
of “inner pyschological truth” and careful exe- 
cution, and religious art by a Madonna de Lourdes, 
by Jablonski-Pawlovicz. Landscape, strange to 
say, does not seem to have been attempted by 
these Polish artists; at all events, we find no 
specimen of it in the exhibition of the “ Kiinstler- 
haus.” Patriotic subjects from the national 
history, and historic genre treated after the 
manner of Matejko, are the chief products at 
present of the rising school of Poland. Whether 
this school will develop, or whether the present 
activity is merely a transient phenomenon due to 
the energy of its founder, remains to be seen. In 
any case it is noteworthy. 


Ay exhibition has been opened at Hanover of 
the collected works of the late German painter, 
J. Rumberg, who died in 1860, and who at one 
time enjoyed a considerable reputation in Ger- 
many, principally as an illustrator of Shakspere, 
and as a caricaturist. 


GENERAL Crsnora, American Consul at Cyprus, 
has made an interesting discovery at Episkopi, the 
ancient Curium, where, in opening an old grave 
near the port of Limassol, he has found various 
articles of highly wrought metal. Among these 
there is a golden sceptre, a golden necklace of 
great beauty, and a couple of gold bracelets in- 
scribed in characters which appear to be ancient 
Cyprian. It is understood that General Cesnola 
intends to send the whole of his valuable “ find” 
to America. 


Tue German papers report that Professor 
Thaulow, of Kiel, has offered his valuable collec- 
tion of wood carvings to the Slesvig-Holstein 
Provincial Chambers, on condition that they will 
erect a Provincial Museum at Kiel, in which 
this and other collections may be placed. The 
Thaulow collection, which has long ranked as 
one of the curiosities of the town, is composed 
entirely of specimens of local workmanship, which 
have been gathered together by the owner during 
a long course of careful search. The Slesvig- 
Holstein territory enjoyed in by-gone ages a high 
reputation for its wood-carving, and at the pre- 
sent moment Herr Magnussen of Slesvig is 
endeavouring to revive the lost art by establishing 
in that town a school in which wood-carvers may 
receive the necessary technical training and in- 
struction. 


WE understand that the second part of the 
International Numismata Orientalia is now about 
to issue from the press. The subject is the coinage 
of the Urtuki Toles of Syria, who were 
among the most formidable of the enemies of the 
Crusaders during the first and second Crusades. 
The work is by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, and will 
be published immediately by Messrs. Triibner. 








THE STAGE. 
MR. BURNAND’S COMEDY. 


Mr. Burnanp is a witty man, and a successful 
one, and he can therefore afford to fail. And—to 
be very frank—he has failed not a little in the new 
comedy with which on Saturday night he opened 
the Opéra Comique Theatre. We will gossip 
briefly about the cause of the failure : not stopping 
to narrate, with any fulness of detail, the course 
of a story which drags itself to the end of two 
acts, and, with utmost endeavour, just manages to 
reach a third. 

And, first, it would appear that Mr. Burnand had 
never quite made up his mind whether the interest 
of his comedy should be serious or jovial. His 
success in pure fun inclined him to joviality ; his 
respect for dramatic forms, a piece in three acts, 
or whatever it may be, inclined him to some 





seriousness of interest. He has not proved equal 
to his task: or he has proved undecided in it. 
We will see a little what the serious interest is, 
and on what foundation it rests. Mr. and Mrs, 
Beckford are recently married: Mr. Beckford not 
for the first time. He looks young enough to 
have only a Future; but he has in truth a Past. 
He was married years ago, in England, and 
divorced in France. And he had heard of the 
unhappy woman's death, and had believed in it, 
and so had felt doubly safe in marrying his 
second wife. His intellectual attainments are 
not—if one may judge from his conver- 
sation—of an overwhelming kind; but he 
has one gift in common, as I believe, with most 
members of the profession of the stage, with Mr. 
Charles Dickens, and with the reigning family of 
England—he never forgets a face. It is not, then, 
entirely remarkable that he should have remem- 
bered his first wife’s. And now, at a given 
moment of the play, his first wife, as he thinks, 
reappears, and will doubtless be disturbing. He 
is anxious to buy her silence, and is about to offer 
a price. The lady is indignant, but he has not 
proceeded far when he discovers his mistake, The 
lady is not his first wife. That perturbed spirit is 
at rest. It is a decided relief. Has he, then, 
never seen the lady before? Yes: he saw and 
heard her, once, singing in a Charity Concert. 
Ah!—he knew that he was right; and one sees 
that his mind is cruelly divided between the re- 
lief occasioned by the knowledge that the first 
wife rests, and the regret experienced by a mis- 
take in the very point on which he prides himself. 
But still, he had seen the lady before—he “ knew 
he was right!” 

His eagerness to hold private parlance with the 
lady—and always like the Ghost in Hamlet, on 
some “removed ground ”—awakens suspicions in 
the Mrs. Beckford of the Present, and a portion 
of the second act is occupied with her fears; 
and the third, with the needful explanations. 
And though, of course, we have told this briefly 
and imperfectly, it contains, we believe, the 
main thread of the story, and upon it some 
serious interest is sought to be built up. The 
foundation is undoubtedly a slight one. Even 
had Mr. Beckford been convinced that he was in 
presence of his first wife, on that evening when 
she reappears in the garden of the country house 
in Warwickshire—and he gives a start which the 
other members of the party cannot have failed to 
notice—even had he Coos convinced, we say, he 
would never have remained three minutes of the 
same opinion, when once in close quarters he had 
come to talk with the woman and to watch her 
face. For the faces of the people we live with have 
after all but a limited range of expression, and 
most of their expressions we get to know; and 
Beckford would much earlier have been struck 
not only by the presence on the unknown lady’s 
face (for all the similarity of features) of expres- 
sions quite unfamiliar to him, but also by the 
absence of every one of the expressions which 
Time and old intimacy had caused him to learn 
by heart. A weaker foundation than that of this 
mistaken identity was never laid for a drama of 
serious interest. There might, it is true, be 
quoted to us Lady Tichborne, and Mr. Collins’s 
Woman in White: but the cases would not really 
be parallel And it is Mr. Burnand’s mistake 
that he has not perceived the inadequacy of his 
motive for any serious drama. 

And that he has not perceived this is shown by 
the attempt made in the main, to keep the drama 
serious, even where it need not be so; the dia- 
logue dignified, even where it need not beso. It is 
true that when Mr. Beckford’s friend—one Jack 
Ripley—suggests to him that as, if his wife be 
living, he, since divorced in France alone and not 
in England, is perforce a bigamist—it is true that 
Beckford is not then so serious, but that bigamy 
occurs to him only as “a crime in three syllables ” ; 
and like witticisms are scattered here and there 
over the play, and these not at the least serious 
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moments. But, on the whole, the dialogue is 
grave; Mr. Burnand has undoubtedly conformed 
to truth—he has made it natural and becoming 
and dull, But one hardly goes to see a play in 
order to hear talk that is natural, becoming, and 
dull. We have most of us our friends, 

There is, in the roll of Mr. Burnand’s dramatis 
personae, little individuality of character. The 
Times has indeed prudently said that “‘ the person- 
ages are stamped with more or less distinctive 
characteristics.” The most comic personage is 
that played by Mr. W. J. Hill—an old man with 
propensity to slumber, like the Fat Boy in Pick- 
wick, But when has a character in comedy been 
permanently made by the exhibition of that not 
singular propensity ? There are many other person- 
ages; but there are nocharacters. And this, now 
that the work is once upon the stage, Mr. Burnand 
will recognise ; and before long he will withdraw 
the piece, to give a better chance to the fortunes 
of a management with which intelligent playgoers 
may be expected to be in sympathy. 

The acting of the piece is exceedingly unequal : 
some of it being quite unsatisfactory, and some of 
it as good as itcan be. Miss Oliver represents the 
woman whom Mr. Beckford mistakes for his first 
wife ; and represents her, especially in the second 
act where her best opportunities occur, with un- 
common brightness. The actress’s pleasantly 
mellow voice and ease of manner make of a cha- 
racter which is not that of the “ juvenile heroine ” 
a very prominent figure on the stage. Miss Oliver 
is a most capable actress, and she is now seen in 
our theatres too rarely. The young wife—Mrs. 
Beckford—is played by Miss Ada Lester: an 
actress new to London, but by no means un- 
trained. Her fault indeed appears to be that she 
relies, as yet, too much upon her training, and does 
not bring to bear upon her work the result of in- 
dividual thought and experience. This, however, 
is a failing not much noticed by an indulgent 
public: which does well to be pleased with the 
many good stage qualities the débutante un- 
doubtedly possesses. Mrs, Leigh Murray is in- 
cluded in the cast, and the stage is ornamented by 
the presence of Miss Inez d’Aguilar and Miss 
Carruthers, who represent the daughters of that 
eo Mr. Crumbley whose ambition in life is 

imited to the undisturbed bliss of a nap after 
dinner. Mr. Hill does all that he can to realise 
this by no means elaborately conceived per- 
sonality. Mr. Flockton personates, quite satis- 
factorily, an elderly lover to whom age is 
unwelcome. The hero is acted by a player from 
America—Mr. George Clarke: an actor possessed 
of readiness and aplomb: calculated to make 
doubly jovial the lunch which is introduced— 
lunch being always a popular institution on the 
stage, and the opening of Apollinaris water an 
exhilarating pursuit. But as the more serious 
representative of an English or French gentleman 
who is in doubt whether or not he is innocently a 
bigamist, Mr. Clarke has many shortcomings. His 
dress, gesture, tone and bearing are all those rather 
of the bachelor friend—and that a noisy one—than 
of the unhappy Beckford in domestic difficulties. 
Mr. Clarke, we understand, has a good position in 
America, and of the American average jeune pre- 
mier he may be, for aught we know, a very fair 
representative ; but of an English or of a French 
young man of fashion and good breeding, he does 
not very forcibly remind me. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Mr. NeEvILte and Miss Fowler will now shortly 
return to the Olympic Theatre, where the last 
nights of the Ticket of Leave Man are an- 
nounced. 


A Crown for Love is the name of an historical 
drama produced for the first time on Saturday at 
the Gaiety, for the advantage of those afternoon 
playgoers who may not yet have discovered that 
modern historical drama is chiefly remarkable for 
stage armour and feathers and commonplace 





thoughts uttered in pretentious verse. Those of 
our brethren who thought it desirable to accept 
the invitation to be present at a performance 
which could not be altogether bad, since at least a 
couple of well-graced actors—Mr. Ryder and Mr. 
William Rignold—were included in the cast, 
appear to have returned somewhat depressed. 
The subject of the play, which is stated to be, as 
times go, not ill-written, is the fortunes of Anne 
Boleyn. Miss Evelyn played Anne Boleyn, and 
Mrs. Fairfax played Jane Seymour, and Miss 
Golier gave with a spirit which called forth 
applause some effective lines apportioned to her. 
Should the play be brought before the public in 
the usual fashion, at a series of evening perform- 
ances, it may perhaps be fitting to discuss its 
claims to attention. 


All for Her—Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s and Mr 
Hermann Merivale’s new drama—was produced 
at the Mirror Theatre two or three days ago—with 
the utmost and the most deserved success——and it 
will be duly noticed in these columns on the 
earliest occasion. It is founded, we may say to- 
day, in part upon the character of Sydney Carton 
in Mr. Dickens’ great story A Tale of Two Cities, 
and its principal interpreters are Mr. Clayton, Mr. 
Horace Wigan, and Miss Rose Coghlan. 


Exception has been taken—though, indeed, in 
no unpleasant form—to Miss Carlotta Addison’s 
great artistic success, in the new comedy at the 
Haymarket, being described as “ unexpected,” and 
it is urged that Miss Addison hitherto has only 
wanted opportunities, and that criticism should 
previously have discovered this lady’s merits, or, 
at all events, have believed in them. But this is 
hardly so. It is well, indeed, to be generous in 
criticism, and well to be alive to the merits of 
good work actually accomplished; but it is not 
true in every case that subsequent success could 
reasonably have been sealtanel from earlier efforts: 
nor is it precisely true in the case of Miss Carlotta 
Addison. The facts—at least as we conceive them 
—are these: Miss Carlotta Addison was the 
heroine of School, now several years ago, at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre; and she brought to 
her performance of the charming little part of the 
pupil teacher—one of the best ever written by 
Robertson—a delicacy, a self-suppression, a sim- 


. plicity, which counted for much in the charm of 


the piece. The performance raised expectations 
which for some years were not fully satisfied, and 
which, at last, as we conceive, legitimately ceased. 
Miss Addison was seen in many good parts. She was 
seen in Douglas Jerrold’s Time Works Wonders, 
where her acting—of the “ faded colour school ”— 
was somewhat effaced by the brighter performance 
of Miss Rose Massey. She was seen as Florence 
Dombey in Mr. Halliday’s excellent adaptation of 
the great novelist’s novel, and here, though always 
retaining the qualities she had first displayed, she 
was, to our thinking, wanting in power. 

one of these performances was of course wholly 
inoffensive, and often pleasant to boot, but in 
none was there unusual ability, and in none—save 
in the first: that is School—was there much pro- 
mise. And now comes a change, and, as one 
hopes, a permanent one. An explanation like the 
present would find its second justification in the 
fact that it affords another opportunity for draw- 
ing the attention of those who may chance to read 
it, to the nearly faultless performance now given 
by Miss Addison at the Haymarket Theatre—a 
performance which adds to the old merits of sim- 
plicity and gentleness the much greater merit of 
what cannot but seem to the alert spectator as an 
amazingly keen and accurate study from nature 
and the life. Many pieces of acting have been 
more immediately striking; but few have been 
better considered or more faultlessly executed. 


Tue necessary change in the Gaiety perform- 
ances consequent upon the departure of Mr. 
Charles iatone for India draws near. Mr. 
Toole reappears on November 8 in The Weavers, 
Off the Line and Ici, 








Little Em’ly will be brought out at the Adelphi 
on Saturday next, the 30th. 


At the Opéra Comique Theatre, under the 
management of Mr. Burnand, they have had the 
wisdom to restore the pit—a popular place of 
resort, which can only craleuity be dispensed 
with when the performance is opéra-bouffe, the 
audience rich men, and the attraction ballet- 
girls, 


The Man o’ Airlie was played at the Crystal 
Palace on Tuesday: Mr. Wills’s first play and 
best worthily taking its place with “ standard 
comedies,” and Mr. Vezin worthily representing a 
character which his excellent art has made one of 
the most touching creations of the modern stage. 


Our Boys was played this week at the Alex- 
andra Park Theatre. At the Vaudeville the 
ae! has attained, and we believe passed, its two 

undredth night. 


Miss SoL~pENE, Miss Vesey, and the dancer 
Sara —- at the re-opening of the theatre in 
Park Street, Camden Town, last week, in Offen- 
bach’s opera Genevieve de Brabant, according to 
announcement. Thé performance was successful, 
but the programme will, it is said, be changed 
before long. 


Miss LinpDA VERNER now plays at the Royalty 
Theatre the part played there last season by Miss 
Nelly Bromley. 


M. ALEXANDRE DuMAs’s new play, DT’ Etrangere, 
is in preparation at the Théatre Frangais. 


M. Gonprner has produced at the boldest of 
French theatres a three-act comedy entitled Le 
Panache, A political motive has been attributed 
to M. Gondinet, but a competent essayist thinks 
quite unnecessarily :— 

“Je ne pense pas que M. Gondinet ait eu le moins 
du monde l’intention de faire une piéce politique. Il 
a voulu seulement, et avec raison, se moquer de cette 
manie des places qui est si commune chez nous. Son 
héros Ponterisson n’arbore aucune espéce de cocarde. 
C’est tout simplement un bon bourgeois, sans plus 
de fiel qu'un pigeon, mais vaniteux 4 l’excés, et 
qui aspire 4 jouer un role. Or, jouer un réle pour 
les gens de sa sorte, c'est porter un costume officiel, 
une écharpe, un panache quelconque, et son ridi- 
cule tient surtout 4 son insuffisance. Il veut d’abord 
étre maire, puis il accepte avec des transports de joie 
les fonctions de préfet, et on lui offrirait d’étre 
ministre qu il n’hésiterait pas un instant. Les Ponté- 
risson ne sont pas rares. Je ne crois pas que la piéce 
de M. Gondinet corrige personne, mais je ne crois pas 
non plus que ses prétentions aient été jusque-la. Ila 
voulu seulement faire rire par la peinture d’un de nos 
ridicules, et il y a pleinement réussi, car son vaude- 
ville est des plusamusans. Une scéne du premier acte 
a paru 4 quelques personnes dirigée contre le suffrage 
universel; 4 mon avis, M. Gondinet a seulement 
usé des priviléges de Y'auteur comique qui lui per- 
mettent de prendre son bien partout ot il le trouve.” 


THE Times has given by telegraph to its readers 
a correspondent’s criticism on the Hamlet of 
Signor Rossi, as presented in Paris; but the 
French critics do not appear inclined to plunge 
very deeply into the discussion of Signor Rossi’s 
representations. M, Sarcey avows himself re- 
strained by the fact that his knowledge of Italian 
is but slight; the like cause did not operate in 
England during the Italian performances of Sal- 
vini, since every one who shouted his applause of 
that tragedian knew Italian perfectly. But the 
attainments of the great French critic being 
notoriously more limited than those of the average 
English playgoer, he has wisely withheld that 
expression of opinion about which the English 
playgoer was less reticent; and so we get from 

im, in place of the detailed analysis he generally 
gives, a quite brief statement of his view of 
Signor Rossi, and of the effect made on the 
Parisian public by the first performance of Ham- 
let :— 

** Rossi A says) struck me as being a most admir- 
able comedian. [The French distinguish between 
“ comedian” and “comic actor.”] His face is superb ; 
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he is dressed in exquisite taste ; his voice is marvel- 
lous for softness and for energy; it is Bressant’s 
voice, with greater strength and greater depth. He 
is sober in gesture, in attitude, and in the changes of 
facial expression. He isa pure classicist: very su- 
perior to Mdme. Ristori.” 


The French have never quite appreciated Mdme. 
Ristori— 
“Very superior in that respect to Mdme. Ristori, 
who played melodrama more than comedy. He 
the numerous audience present at his repre- 
sentation. There are two scenes in which he was 
immensely effective: one, in which he is about to 
stab his stepfather, but refrains from doing so; the 
other, in which he overwhelms his mother with re- 
es, and then throws himself in her arms, on 
which the vexed shade of Hamlet’s father again rises 
behind her, to listen to Hamlet’s accents now of 
jrony and now of despair. At that scene every one 
shuddered, and for my part I was more deeply moved 
than I have often been in any theatre. The talent of 
this great artist deserves a more minute analysis, but 
I like to speak only about what I really know.” 


And so, with a modest confession of the limits of 
his intelligence, M. Sarcey concludes his fewz- 
deton. 








MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Ir is probable that the success obtained last 
season at these concerts by Bach’s Church-Cantata 
“ My spirit was in heaviness ” induced Mr. Manns 
to bring forward on Saturday another work from 
the same exhaustless répertowre ; and he has again 
been most happy in his choice. The cantata 
“God's time is the best” (“ Gottes Zeit ist die 
allerbeste Zeit”), though laid out on a smaller 
scale than the work previously chosen, is quite as 
characteristic a specimen of its author's style. 
Some remarks were made in these columns on the 
general features of Bach’s sacred cantatas at the 
time of the previous performance (see ACADEMY, 
April 3, 1875), which it will be unnecessary to 
repeat here. Both works have many points in 
common; at the same time there are important 
differences between the two. “ My spirit was in 
heaviness” is scored for a very large orchestra ; 
“God's time is the best” for a small and very 
peculiar one. In the latter work, moreover, the 
chorale element is much more prominent than in 
the former, and (as will be shown presently) has 
a special significance in the manner of its intro- 
duction peculiar to Bach. 

The present cantata is entitled by its composer 
“ Actus Tragicus.” From the text it is evident 
that this designation is intended as a free equiva- 
lent of “Funeral Anthem.” In an old German 
catalogue of Bach’s unpublished works it is, indeed, 
described as “Trauer-Cantate.” Of the date or 
occasion of its composition nothing appears to be 
known. The work has not yet appeared in the 
edition of the Bach Society, which is most trust- 
worthy as to all facts connected with the works 
published ; and the editions already issued throw 
no light on the subject. 

A remarkable point to be observed in all Bach's 
church music is the variety of his instrumentation, 
and the care with which he always adapted 
his tone-colour to his subject. Of this the 
present work is a striking example. Mostly 
serious, not to say sombre, in tone, Bach selected 


an orchestra for his accompaniment from which 


anything like a bright tint was carefully excluded. 
The score contains no violins, these instruments 
being replaced by two viol-di-gambas—the now 
obsolete precursors of the violoncello. The only 
wind instruments used are two flutes, and even 
these are mostly employed in their medium or low 
notes, the brilliant upper octave being hardly used 
at all. At the performance on Saturday the viol- 
di-gamba parts were played by the violas and 
violoncelles of the orchestras, and Franz’s modest 
and judicious additional accompaniments for two 





clarinets and two bassoons were used to supple- 
ment Bach's score. 

It would take us too far to analyse in detail 
each movement of this most interesting work ; 
but there are one or two points which may be 
briefly noted. A remarkable effect is produced 
in the movement “Set thine house in order” by 
the use of the whole of the bass chorus to sing 
what, without such indication, would have cer- 
tainly been taken for a solo. In the following 
chorus, “It is the old decree—Man, thou art 
mortal,” occurs an instance of the great effect 
which Bach knew so well how to produce 
by the introduction in the orchestra of the melody 
of a well-known choral—well-known, at least, 
to a German audience; for at Sydenham the 
point must have been missed by ninety-nine 
out of every hundred hearers. While the soprano 
chorus are singing the words “ Yea, come, Lord 
Jesus,” the flutes accompany with the melody of 
the old funeral hymn, “Ich hab’ mein Sach Gott 
heimgestellt,” the words of which, specially appro- 
priate as they are to the subject, would be at once 
suggested to a German congregation. Another most 
felicitous employment of the choral is found 
later in the cantata, where the bass solo, “ To-day 
thou shalt be with me in Paradise,” is accompa- 
nied by the alto chorus with the choral “ Mit 
Fried und Freud ich fahr dahin ”—Luther’s para- 
phrase of the “ Nunc Dimittis.” Here again the 
strict appropriateness of the hymn is obvious at 
once. In the concluding chorus of the work, 
“ All glory, praise and majesty,” Bach, according 
to a frequent custom of his, employs the choral 
as a finale—not, however, here, as usual, merely 
as a four-part hymn with accompaniments in 
unison, but with interludes for orchestra between 
each line, and with an elaborate fugue on the 
last line of the choral. This final movement is 
one of the grandest pieces in the cantata—one 
which no one excepting Bach could possibly 
have written. 

The performance of the work was, as a whole, 
very good, though the chorus appeared less at ease 
with Bach’s music than with the more modern 
works to which they are accustomed. It was not 
so much that there were any absolute inaccuracies 
as that they seemed to sing with a certain absence 
of freedom, as if the spirit of the music were 
strange to them—as, indeed, it probably was. It 
requires long familiarity with Bach’s style to be 
able thoroughly to appreciate and enjoy it, and 
singers like the Crystal Palace choir, who probably 
only see one of his works in a twelvemonth, can- 
not be expected to enter into it entirely. A cer- 
tain amount of perfunctoriness in their perform- 
ance is no more than may reasonably be looked 
for. The solo parts were effectively given by 
Miss Gill, Mr. "atom Guy, and Mr. Whitney. 

A mere record of the remainder of the concert 
must suffice. The opening piece was Mr. Sul- 
livan’s prelude to the second part of his oratorio 
The Light of the World. Mdme. Sinico sang 
the“ Inflammatus ” from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” 
being well supported by the chorus, and also 
gave the “ Jewel Song” from Faust. The orchestra 
gave a most excellent rendering of Schumann's 
“Overture, Scherzo and Finale ;” and the concert 
was concluded with Mendelssohn’s First Walpurgis 
Night, the solo parts being given by Miss Gill, 
Mr. H. Guy, and Mr. Whitney. The performance 
can hardly be called first-rate ; some of the move- 
ments were taken, in our opinion, at least one 
half too slow, and the music lost much of its 
brightness in consequence. Esenezer Provt. 





Tne latest performances by Mr. Rosa’s com- 
pany at the Princess’s, in addition to repetitions 
of works previously given, have been those of 
Wallace’s Marttana, produced last week, and Flo- 
tow’s Martha, which was given for the first time 
on Wednesday last. Maritana, though not the 
best, is certainly the best known and most popu- 
lar of its composer's works; its popularity hee 
probably due, as with many of Balfe’s operas, to 





the large predominance of the ballad element. 
The performance, as, indeed, has been the case 
with every work without exception given by Mr. 
Rosa, was an excellent one; it is needless to 
enter into further details than to say that Miss 
Rose Hersee was the Maritana, Miss Lucy Frank- 
lein Lazarillo, Mr. Nordblom Don Caesar de Bazan, 
and Mr. Campobello Don José; and that the 
smaller parts were filled by Mrs. Aynsley Cook, 
Mr. Ludwig, and Mr. Arthur Howell. Of the 
performance of Martha we shall say a few words 
next week. The present season will close this day 
week, the 30th instant; and next Wednesday 
evening Cherubini’s Water-carrier (Les Deux 
Journées) is promised—a musical treat which 
amateurs will do well not to miss, 


_Mpme. Annette Essrporr, the young Russian 
eM who played here last season with such 

rilliant success, is expected in London at the be- 
ginning of next month, and will then, we under- 
stand, make her first appearance at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. 


THE current number of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale prints M. Gounod’s preface to the score 
of his new opera, George Dandin. From this 
most interesting document it appears that the 
composer, instead of an ordinary Thretto in verse, 
has set to music Moliére’s original prose, and he 
discusses at some length the difficulties and ad- 
vantages of his innovation. He admits that 
with regard to metrical and rhythmical regu- 
larity the adaptation of music to prose presents 
serious obstacles; but he also points out that 
these have been successfully overcome time 
after time in sacred music & Bach, Handel, 
Mendelssohn, and other composers, and urges 
that what has been done in the oratorio can also 
be done in the opera. A definite rhythm is just 
as practicable with prose as with verse; the only 
element which disappears is the rhyme; and 
this rather hampers than assists the composer. 
M. Gounod adds that “ the indefinite variety of the 

eriods in prose opens before the musician a new 
orizon which delivers him from monotony 
and uniformity.” The publication of the score of 
George Dandin will doubtless be awaited by 
musicians with much curiosity. Judging from 
the preface, we expect a work as unlike con- 
ventional dramatic music in one way as the operas 
of Wagner are in another. 


Tae Grand Duke of Hesse has lately issued an 
order to the members of his opera-company at 
Darmstadt which might be imitated with great 
advantage by other operatic directors, strictly for- 
bidding all so-called “Einlagen” (that is, intro- 
duced numbers from other works) in the operas, 
The order is to apply, not only to the regular 
members of the company, but also to any “ stars ” 
who may perform occasionally. 


A NEw symphony has just been published by 
one of the most talented of the younger German 
composers, Friedrich Gernsheim. 


__Wener’s Euryanthe was revived, after a con- 
siderable interval, at the Stadt Theater, in Leipzig, 
on the 6th inst. 


WE regret to announce that on Wednesda 
week last a serious accident occurred to M. 
Gounod. As he was leaving the house of M. 
Oscar Comettant, he fell down the steps and 
fractured his right shoulder. He is now pro- 
gressing favourably, but his recovery must neces- 
7 be slow, and it will be two months before 
the bandages can be removed. 


THE concerts of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde at Vienna, under the direction of Herr 
Herbeck, will produce during the coming season 
the following very interesting selection of works: 
—Bach: cantata, “Ach wie fliichtig;” Beetho- 
ven: triple concerto, and violin concerto ; Bruck- 
ner: symphony (MS.); Handel: Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day; Haydn: symphony in G ; Herbeck: 
airs and popular dances for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra; Liszt: fragments of The Legend of St. 
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Elizabeth; Mendelssohn: Lobgesang; Mozart: 
concerto for flute and harp (first time), motetts 
‘*Quis te comprehendat,” and “ Misericordias 
Domini;” Rufinatscha: fragments for orchestra ; 
Saint Léon : pianoforte concerto. 


Tue eminent Leipzig publisher, C. F. Peters, 
whose cheap editions have already done so much 
for the cause of music, announces that he is 
about to bring out in a cheap form the complete 
collection of Bach’s “ Church-Cantatas ” in vocal 
score. Asa large number of these works are still 
unpublished, and most of the remainder are only 
to the had in sets of ten and in full score (in the 
Bach Society’s edition), the proposed issue, at 
about eighteen pence each, will be a great boon, 
and will doubtless be eagerly sought for by 
musicians, 


Tue Italian Chamber of Deputies has approved 
of the scheme for removing the bodies of the com- 
posers Simone Mayr and Gaetano Donizetti from 
their present humble resting-places, and for giving 
them splendid burial in the cathedral of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, in Bergamo. The transference will 
therefore take place immediately. 


Tue German Emperor has forwarded a donation 
of 500 marks towards the cost of erecting a monu- 
ment to Karl Wilhelm, the composer of the now 
historical “ Wacht am Rhein.” 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Messrs. TRiBNER AND Co. will shortly publish 
a volume, by Mr. James Picciotto, which is likel 
to prove of great interest. The title of the wor 
is Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, and it is the 
first attempt ever made to narrate the earlier 
struggles of the Jews, when they returned to these 
isles after centuries of banishment, forming a full 
and connected account of the vicissitudes which 
the Jews of Great Britain have had to endure from 
the time of the Saxon kings to the present day. In 
order to render the book as complete as possible, 
both the Synagogal Archives and those of many 
of the leading Jewish families have been placed at 
the disposal of the author. 


Tue American Philological Association has 
ut Professor Whitney upon its Committee on 
the Reform of English Spelling. The Legislature 
of Connecticut has empowered the Governor to 
appoint a Committee on the same subject, and 
other like movements are to be made in other 
States this winter. The spelling-reformers hope 
that some practical step will soon be taken by 
official authority to print State documents in 
reasonable spelling. 


Reverberations, revised, with a Chapter from my 
Autobiography, by W. M. W. Call, is the title of 
a small volume which will be published by Messrs, 
Triibner and Co. in a few days. When the met- 
rical portion of this little volume was published 
more than a quarter of a century ago, it attracted 
in some quarters unexpected attention. In par- 
ticular it had the honour of being included in the 

rivate Index Expurgatorius of Lord Arundel and 

Surrey, who, in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, while good-naturedly recognising its poetical 
merits, emphatically denounced its theological 
audacity. 


Tue Winchester College Shakspere Society has 
joined the New Shakspere Society as one of the 
atter’s branches. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. are preparing for 
speedy publication a fourth volume of Mr. 

jheeler’s History of India, and a new volume by 
Mr. James Legge entitled The She-King, a Book 
of Ancient Chinese Poetry, with a literal transla- 
tion, and in English verse. 


Tue first volume of the third edition of Mr. 
Macleod’s Theory and Practice of Banking will be 





published next week. Great alterations have been 
made in this edition. Since the last one was 
ublished, Mr. Macleod was selected by the Royal 
ommissioners for the Digest of the low to pre- 
- the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
nk Notes, &c. The results of the author’s work 
on the digest are embodied in this work as well as 
in his Principles of Economical Philosophy, which 
contains an exposition of the theory of credit, as 
developed in the Pandects of Justinian and by 
the great civilians, which will become the law of 
England on November 1 next. . 


THE two lectures on Chinese language and 
literature delivered by Professor Douglas at the 
Royal Institution will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Triibner and Co, 


Tue late Mr. Bicknell’s translation of the poems 
of Hafiz of Shiraz will appear early in November 
in a magnificent quarto volume, printed on the 
finest plate paper with appropriate oriental border- 
ing in gold and colour, and illustrated by T. R. 
Herbert, R.A. 


THE witty Charles Monselet—one of the men 
who know best how to say nothing quite agree- 
ably—has just brought out his Années de Gaité ; 
a book certified to be full of fun and of good 
spirits. It is a collection of fanciful stories, in 
which, notwithstanding all that is fanciful, 
Parisian existence is sketched from the life; not 
serious Parisian life indeed, but such as we see on 
the Boulevard and in the Bois. Certain of the 
morsels which compose it contain ideas which 
would do well on the stage. The Débats cites 
one—a little story, The Sorrows of a Borrower— 
in which one gentleman constitutes himself 
guardian of another, who on the morrow is to 
lend him a few hundred pounds, and the would- 
be borrower goes so far as to fight a duel with 
some one who had cause of quarrel with the 
lender, lest the lender himself should, by death, 
be incapacitated from lending. But had that 
never happened, and had the future lender him- 
self died in the fight, his friends would at least 
have been able to answer quite sufficiently Talley- 
rand’s sceptical question on hearing of the death of 
a diplomatist : “ Had he any particular motive for 
dying just then?” 
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